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La Grange, Illinois * Home of the Diesel Locomotive « In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ontario 
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TWO TYPES OF 
FROG BOLTS 


..and each comes in 
full size range 


When you order Bethlehem Frog Bolts, you 
can choose from two types: square head and 
button head. What’s more, each type is 
furnished in diameters from 7% in. to 13% in., 
and in lengths to meet individual needs. The 
commonly used sizes of square-head frog 
bolts are stock items, and are threaded for 
414 in., to American National Coarse Class 
2 fit. 

Bethlehem Frog Bolts are made from 
carbon steel, and are heat-treated to meet 
the requirements of the AREA 1953 Spec., 
or ASTM Spec. A183-53T. They can be 
supplied with any type of standard nut. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export 
Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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Why use two tracks 


when one will do the job 





I'raffic conditions change—and many 
railroads that needed two tracks yes- 
terday have discovered that one track 
with C.T.C. tailored to traffic will do 
the job today. What’s more, their 
profit picture is considerably better 
because of substantial reductions in 
operating and maintenance costs. 













With a modern UNION Traffic 
Control System, the capacity of one 
track can be made almost equal to 
that of two tracks, each signaled for 
train operation in one direction. 
Scientific charting of train operation 
will usually show that you can elim- 
inate one track and handle traffic re- 
quirements efficiently on 
single track with train 
movements directed by 
signal indication. The 
savings in taxes and in 
operating and mainte- 
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nance costs quickly pay for the new 
traffic control system. 

UNION C.T.C. has demonstrated 
again and again that it returns 
35%, or more, on the investment, de- 
pending on conditions. Our staff of 
traffic control engineers is ready to 
help you make a survey of any terri- 
tory you select and give you our rec- 
ommendations for more efficient, 
cost-reducing operations. Just call 
or write any of our district offices 
for complete details. There is no 
obligation. 








NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO * 








UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


SWISSVALE SY PENNSYLVANIA 
ST. LOUIS © SAN FRANCISCO 
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SUBSCRIPTION TO RAILROAD EMPLOYEES ONLY 
IN U. S., U. S. POSSESSIONS, CANADA AND 
MEXICO, $4 ONE YEAR, $6 TWO YEARS, PAY- 
ABLE IN ADVANCE AND POSTAGE FREE. TO 
RAILROAD EMPLOYEES ELSEWHERE IN THE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE, $10 A YEAR; IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES, $15 A YEAR—TWO-YEAR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS DOUBLE ONE-YEAR RATE. SINGLE COPIES 
50c, EXCEPT SPECIAL ISSUES $1. CONCERNING 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ADDRESS ROBERT G. LEWIS, 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7. 
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Week at a Glance 


Wage-increase “package”? of 16'4 cents an hour for 
P ¥ /2 
non-operating employees has been recommended by 
an emergency board. Yearly cost to railroads would 


a 


approximate $290 million. ee 


The present per diem rate of $2.40 and other rates of 
recent years have not been in excess of reasonable 
compensation to car owners, the ICC finds. ... 8 


Orders for about 27,000 freight cars are reported in 
this week’s market column, which includes an AAR 
officer’s prediction that “well over” $1 billion will be 
spent by railroads next year for additions and im- 
provements to plant and equipment. cee 


FORUM: “Jitneys” and the certificated air lines—the 
current counterpart of the jitney being the “non-sked” 
plane—afford an observer a beautiful example of what 
happens when “privileges” aren’t matched by obliga- 
tions. The air common carrier needs just as badly as 
do the railroads a better public understanding of what 
the controversy over regulation is all about . . . 27 


Aluminum on Union Pacific passenger cars has been 
subjected to 22 years of testing in service. Results? 
Specifications for new UP cars call for an average of 
18,000 Ib of aluminum per car. —ee 


We rode the ACL No. 109 to find out how that railroad 
gets its business-getting “hot shot” over the road so 
fast—681 miles in less than 20 hours. a 


Telecasting from a moving train—a D&RGW run 
through the Rockies—gave TV audiences recently an 


engineman’s view of the railroad. > 


How much opinions research? Evidence is piling up to 
show real savings from use of this railroad manage- 
ment tool. (snus ae 








Safest distance between two points 


At the height of the Christmas rush, go By making America’s railroads so safe 
down to the nearest railroad station. Watch and so comfortable, you—in the railroad 
the throngs of old folks, parents, children, industry—have inspired the trust of an en- 
whole families as they board or leave the tire nation. 


trains that take them or bring them home 
for the holiday. Everyone is happy and 4 K 
confident—they are traveling by train. Yi 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, ten months 
1955 ..$8,374,221,196 
1954 7,780,406,868 
Operating expenses, ten months 
$6,294,360,120 
6,158,779,123 





Taxes ten months 
$ 923,043,139 
740,223,069 
Net railway operating income, ten months 
$ 947,241,229 
671,849,861 
Net income, estimated, ten months 
1955 
1954 
Average price railroad stocks 
December 13, 1955 
December 14, 1954 
Carloadings revenue freight 
Forty-eight weeks, 1955 35,194,709 
Forty-eight weeks, 1954 31,528,962 
Average daily freight car surplus 
Wk. ended Dec. 10, 1955 .... 5,728 
Wk. ended Dec. 11, 1954 .... 36,003 
Average daily freight car shortage 
Wk. ended Dec. 10, 1955 .... 2,768 
Wk. ended Dec. 11, 1954 .... 292 
Freight cars on order 
November 1, 1955 61,954 
November 1, 1954 12,853 
Freight cars delivered 
Ten months, 1955 29,710 
Ten months, 1954 32,083 
Average number of railroad employees 
Mid-October 1955 1,087,247 
Mid-October 1954 1,005,145 
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Week at a Glance so” 


Engineers use cables and cunning to bridge a swift 
river in the northern Quebec wilds, where the CNR 


is reaching out to tap new mines and timber sources. 


oe eae 


BRIEFS 


The New York Central is putting the final touches on a 
thorough-going staff reorganization. This road has long 
maintained a “departmental” type of organization dif- 
fering radically from that of every other large road 
in the country, with the possible exception of the North 
Western. Among the new plan’s features: decentrali- 
zation of certain functions now vested at system head- 
quarters; division of the system into four regions; 
creation of full line-and-staff organizations for their 
respective general managers; and extension of author- 
ity of the managers and their division superintendents 
to include all of the functions of the operating de- 


partments. 


Negotiations have deadlocked in the wage “dispute” be- 
tween the Conductors’ union and 105 railroads. Na- 
tional Mediation Board Chairman Edwards arrived in 
Chicago recently to try to adjust the differences. The 
brotherhood demands $3 a day more for passenger 
conductors and $2 for freight conductors. 


Experienced railroad officers may apply for the job of 
running the Victorian State Railways, Australia, com- 
prising 5,000 route miles and 30,000 employees. Present 
salary is 6,000 pounds (about $13,500). Victoria is 
used to American-trained managers; though Australian 
born, H. W. Clapp had been a railroader in the U.S. 
for some years when the Victorian government tapped 


him for a similar position in 1920. 


National Transportation Week is to be sponsored by 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America. Scheduled for 
October 22-27, 1956, this tribute to carriers, their em- 
ployees, and the industrial traffic managers who buy 
their services, is an idea proposed by T. C. Burwell, 
chairman of ATC, and vice-president of the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Company. 





AAR No.18=- Certificate No.52 


CHICAGO RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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$290 Million Wage Hike Proposed 


Emergency board recommends, for “non-ops,” a 1614-cents- 


per-hour “package,” which would cost $104 million per year 
more than the railroad offer of 1014 cents. 


\ wage-increase “package” of 161% 
cents per hour, which would cost rail- 
roads about $290 million a year, has 
been recommended for non-operating 
employees by an emergency board. 

That would be $104 million per 
year more than the $186 million which 
would have been involved if the car- 


riers’ offer to settle the case on the 
basis of a 10%%-cents “package” had 
been accepted. The demand of unions 
representing “non-ops” was for a 27- 
cents “package.” 


effective December 1, and assumption 
by the carriers, on March 1, 1956, 
of the full cost of the “non-ops” health 
and welfare plan. The latter would 
be the equivalent of two cents per 
hour. The plan is now supported by 
equal contributions of carriers and 
employees. 

The recommendations were based 
mainly on findings that the “non-ops” 
were entitled to the 1614 cents “pack- 


The recommended “package” age” as a “catch-up” adjustment to 
increase of 141% bring them into line with raises ob- 
basic wage rates, tained by operating employees in re- 
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Photographs courtesy Peoria ‘Journal Star’ 





GM’‘s “AEROTRAIN” BEING 
TESTED ON THE ROCK ISLAND 


Road tests of General Motors’ new “Aerotrain” have 
been under way for the past two weeks. These pictures 
were taken as the train passed through Peoria on Decem- 
ber 6. The shakedown runs, giving GM engineers a chance 
to check the train in action, have been conducted over a 
triangular section of the Rock Island between Silvis, Ill, 
Peoria and Bureau (Railway Age, December 12, page 9). 





PEORIA & PEKIN UNION’S new gen- 
eral office and freight house at Creve 
Coeur, Ill, will cost $710,000. The 
new structure (shown in architect’s 
sketch above), will replace present 


facilities at the old Peoria, Ill., union 
station and freight house, and also the 
office building on West Washington 
street, Peoria. The new facility will be 
completed next year. 





cent years. A special situation was 
found to exist as to dining car em- 
ployees represented by the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees and Bartenders 
International Union, who got a 1953 
increase which did not go to “non- 
ops” generally. 

The board found that these employ- 
ees need only 1314 cents per hour to 
“catch-up,” and recommended that in- 
crease for them, effective December 1. 
It made plain, however, that it in- 
tended four cents of the 13% should 
be converted to health-and-welfare- 
plan payments if current negotiations 
result in establishment of a carrier- 
financed plan for HREBIU members. 

Ability to Pay—Railroad evidence 
on their ability to pay convinced the 
board the recommended increases 
should not be retroactive to any date 
earlier than December 1. “On _ the 
basis of the record,” the report said, 
“there is a question of the carriers’ 
ability to pay the complete wage in- 
crease effective retroactively to the 
September 1, 1955, date requested 
by the organizations or the October 1, 
1955, date on which the 1955 wage 
increases of a large number of oper- 
a‘ing employees have been made ef- 
fective. The board’s determination to 
recommend no retroactivity . . . prior 
to December 1, 1955, is based on its 
conclusion that the carriers do not 
possess the ability to pay such a wage 
increase retroactively to any earlier 
date.” 

The railroad offer of a 1014-cents 
“package,” like the recommended set- 
tlement, contemplated that two cents 
would cover assumption by the car- 
riers of the full cost of supporting 
the health and welfare plan. This 
offer was rejected by the “non-op” 
unions, and it expired October 31. 
The emergency board was created by 
President Eisenhower November 7. 

Members of the board were: Chair- 
man Dudley E. Whiting of Detroit; 
G. Allan Dash, Jr., of Philadelphia; 
and john Day Larkin of Chicago. The 
first two are professional arbitrators. 
Mr. Larkin is dean of the School of 
Industrial Relations, Illinois Institute 
of Technology. The board made its 
report to the President December 12. 

The “catch-up” raise recom- 
mended was based on the board’s de- 
termination of the difference between 


what the “non-ops” have got in the 
way of wage increases and “fringe 
benefits” since October 1948, and 
raises awarded to operating employees. 
A table in the report indicates that 
the “ops” in that period got a total 
of 55 cents per hour, including four 
cents in lieu of health and welfare 
benefits, while “non-ops” got 3814 
cents, including the carriers’ present 
half payment (amounting to two cents 
per hour) toward the health and wel- 
fare plan. Thus the 1614-cents “pack- 
age” ,would bring “non-ops” up to 
55 cents, and that would include four 
cents applicable to the health and wel- 
fare plan if the carriers took over its 
full cost. 

Stated otherwise, the proposal in- 
cludes the 1955 pattern of 1014 cents 
per hour awarded to operating em- 


ployees, less two cents which the 
“non-ops” got this year in the form 
of carrier payments on their health 
and welfare plan. This 1955 net of 
814 cents was then raised to the 
recommended 16% cents by the ad- 
dition of “catch-up” factors of five 
cents and three cents. The 5-cents 
factor is based on the fact that the 
“ops” got a 1953 raise in that amount 
which did not go to “non-ops” be- 
cause they were then engaged in a 
“fringe benefits” case; and a 3-cent 
factor based on the difference between 
the 10 cents awarded to the “ops” 
and the seven cents awarded to the 
“non-ops” in 1942, when the latter 
also got their 40-hour week with no 
loss in take-home pay. 

Thus did the board decide to pro- 
pose a settlement on the basis of 
comparisons within the industry, al- 
though its report had much to say 
about evidence making comparisons 
of “non-op” wages with wages of em- 
ployees in other industries. As to its 
adoption of the “catch-up” approach 
the board had this to say: 

“While the timing of these wage 
increases has varied, and special ad- 
justments have sometimes been granted 
concurrently to specific crafts for par- 
ticular reasons, the eventual result 
thus far (since wage movements in 
the railroad industry have become 
national in scope beginning in 1937) 
has been a like total amount of gen- 
eral wage increases for each craft 
and groups of crafts, operating and 
non-operating alike.” 


ICC Upholds Per Diem Rate 


Finds that present rate of $2.40 and other rates of recent 
years have not been in excess of reasonable compensation 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has found that the $2.40 per diem 
rate for rental of freight cars is not in 
excess of reasonable compensation to 
car owners. It has also made the same 
finding with respect to per diem 
charges of $1.75 and $2 for the periods 
in which they were effective. 

The commission thus rejected the 
recommendation of Examiner Howard 
Hosmer’s proposed report which ad- 
vised the commission to issue a 
declaratory order stipulating that the 
present charge would be on a reason- 
able basis if it were cut from $2.40 
per day to $2.10. As to the previous 
rates of $1.75 and $2, the examiner 
would have declared them reasonable 
for the periods in which they were 
effective (Railway Age, December 13, 
1954, page 7). 

The commission’s decision was 
dated October 17, but not made public 
until December 9. The case out of 
which it came was the proceeding 
(No. 31358) instituted in September 
1953 after a group of railroads had 
filed a complaint against roads refus- 


ing to pay the $2.40 charge. The com- 
plainants are 19 of the larger Class I 
railroads, and 15 other Class I roads 
intervened to support them. The com- 
plaint asked the commission to find 
that the rates of $1.75, $2 and $2.40 
were “just, reasonable and otherwise 
lawful” during the periods of their 
effectiveness. 

Defendants and their supporters in- 
clude the New York, Susquehanna & 
Western; Boston & Maine; New 
Haven; Rutland; Long Island; and 
a large group of short lines. In refus- 
ing to pay the $2.40 rate, some of the 
defendants offered to pay on the basis 
of a graduated scale depending upon 
the age of the car. 

Cost Evidence—Much of the com- 
mission’s report was devoted to a 
discussion of the cost evidence which 
supported the formula used by the 
railroads in fixing the per diem rate. 
The commission adjusted the cost 
figures and came up with a table of 
estimated average costs of car owner- 
ship. The table indicates that the 
average cost in 1952 and 1953 was 
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$2.44, four cents higher than the $2.40 
rate, which became effective August 
1, 1953. Likewise, the other indicated 
costs ($1.97 and $2.32) were in excess 
of per diem rates in effect during the 
same years. 

In arriving at its cost figures, the 
commission included a car-depreciation 
factor on the basis of the undepreci- 
ated reproduction value, and it allowed 
6% for interest on the investment in 
cars. In the former connection, the 
report said: 

“We would be less than realistic if 
we failed to take into consideration 
that carriers who now buy cars must 
pay prices predicated on _ present 
values, and those who rent cars owned 
by others should expect to pay. rentals 
based on such values. Failure to do so 
would cast an undue burden upon the 
car owners and favor unduly those 
who pay rentals.” 

The 6% interest allowed by the 
commission was defended in the report 
with this comment: “It seems clear 
that the car-owning carrier is entitled 
to a larger return than one _ based 
solely on costs of money measured by 
current interest rates, for in acquiring 
cars it acts somewhat as an entre- 
peneur. It must assume the burden of 
planning and financing the new equip- 
ment in the light of an uncertain 
demand for cars in general or those 
of a particular type due to unpredict- 
able factors affecting the outlook for 
rail transportation. In other words, in 
determining a fair per diem charge 
some consideration should be given to 
what are termed incentive and _ risk, 
and an appropriate place for such an 
element is in the capital charge.” 

Faricy Statement — The commis- 
sion’s decision was hailed by William 
T. Faricy, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, as “encourag- 
ing in that it will strengthen the 
movement to increase the supply of 
freight cars.” Mr. Faricy added: 

“The present rate of $2.40 a day, 
sustained by the commission as being 
reasonable, was recommended by the 
Operating-Transportation division of 
the AAR in 1953 upon the basis of 
1952 costs, and was approved by the 
great majority of the freight-car 
ownership of the railroads. It is grati- 
fying to have the stamp of official 
approval placed upon this action.” 


People in the News 





Yellott Resigns Directorship 
Of Turbine Loco Project 


J. I. Yellott has resigned as director 
of research on the project for develop- 
ing a coal-fired gas turbine locomotive. 
The project is that of the Locomotive 
Development Committee of Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc. 

Peter R. Broadley, now assistant 
director of research, will become Mr. 
Yellott’s successor in the directorship; 
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RAILWAY 
“THIS WEEK 
Big Year Ahead! 


& RRs to Spend “Well Over” $1 Billion in 1956.—Caleb R. 
Megee, vice-chairman, Car Service Division, AAR, predicts railroads 
will lay out “well over” one billion dollars for additions and im- 
provements to plants and equipment next year; he estimates 1955’s 
capital improvement program—including payments for freight cars, 
locomotives, terminal facilities and electronic devices—will cost 
about $900 million by year’s end. 


Lightweight Trains 


& “Aerotrain” to Get 90-Day Test on PRR.—Following exhibi- 
tions on its own line, and a two-week showing of the train on the 
New Haven, the Pennsylvania plans to operate General Motors’ 
“Aerotrain” for 90 days in daily round-trip revenue service, New 
York to Pittsburgh, each leg to be made in about seven hours. After 
that, it’s up to the PRR if it wants to buy the experimental equip- 
ment. 


© Rock Island—The “Jet Rocket’s” lightweight diesel locomo- 
tive and Talgo-type cars will be ready for tests early next month. 


New Equipment 
FREIGHT CARS 

& Boston & Maine.—Ordered 1,000 roller-bearing-equipped cars, 
Pullman-Standard; includes 539 40-ft box cars, 300 70-ton hopper 


cars, 100 53-ft flat cars, 26 70-ton covered hopper cars, 35 insulated 
box cars for handling milk. 


& Central of Georgia.—Ordered 25 70-ton covered hopper cars, 
Pullman-Standard; approximate cost $205,000; delivery August 
1956 (last week’s column erroneously said the cars had been 
authorized for construction in the road’s own shops). 


& Chicago Great Western.—Ordered 400 cars; estimated cost 
$3,200,000; ACF Industries will build 100 70-ton hopper cars; 
General American, 100 50-ton box cars; Pullman-Standard, 200 50- 
ton box cars. 


& Detroit & Toledo Shore Line—Plans to order 100 50-ton, 50-ft 
box cars before end of year. 


& Detroit, Toledo & Ironton—Ordered 175 50-ton boxcars, 
Pullman-Standard; approximate cost $1,500,000. 


& Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic—Ordered six airslide cars, 
General American; delivery third quarter next year. 


& Jersey Central Lines.—Ordered 100 70-ton covered hopper 
cars, Pullman-Standard; estimated unit cost $7,885; delivery ex- 
pected June 1956. 


& Kansas City Southern—Will order 50 70-ton covered hopper 


cars before end of year. (Continued on next page) 





RAILWAYS IN THE MARKET—THIS WEEK 


CONTINUED 





& Merchants Despatch Transportation-Northern Refrigerator 
Line.—Jointly ordered 1,000 40-ton standard refrigerator cars; MDT 
also ordered 50 mechanically activated refrigerator cars; all to be 
built by Pacific Car & Foundry; deliveries start June 1956; approxi- 
mate cost $12,000,000. 


& Minneapolis & St. Louis—Ordered 50 70-ton covered hopper 
cars, Pullman-Standard:; cost $375,000. 


®& New York Central.—Ordered 14,750 freight cars (plans an- 
nounced Railway Age November 7, page 13); builders: Pullman- 
Standard, 1,000 70-ton hopper cars, 500 70-ton covered hopper cars: 
ACF Industries, 1,500 70-ton hopper cars; Greenville Steel Car, 
1,000 70-ton hopper cars: General American, 500 70-ton hopper 
cars; Despatch Shops (NYC subsidiary), 5,250 70-ton hoppers, 1,500 
401,-ft box cars, 3,500 5014-ft box cars (of the latter 1,000 will have 
Evans auto-loading equipment, and 500 Evans DF loading equip- 
ment). 


> Pittsburgh & Lake Erie-—Ordered 2,000 70-ton hopper cars, 
Bethlehem Steel; will order 1,000 70-ton gondola cars; total cost 
of 3,000 cars will be $23,600,000; deliveries expected to start third 
quarter 1956. 


© Pittsburgh & West Virginia.—Ordered 50 70-ton covered hop- 
per cars and 100 50-ton box cars, Pullman-Standard; 100 70-ton 
gondola cars, Bethlehem Steel; total cost about $2,200,000; delivery 
of hopper cars, May or June 1956: box cars, first quarter 1957; 
gondola cars, fourth quarter 1956. 


> Reading.—Ordered 1,000 55-ton hopper cars and 500 70-ton 
hopper cars, Bethlehem Steel; 400 70-ton 42144-ft gondola cars in- 
cluded in recent inquiry (Railway Age, November 28, page 9), 
will be ordered shortly. 


& Southern.—Ordered 2,800 cars costing estimated $2714 mil- 
lion: Pullman-Standard will build 2,000 .50-ton 5014-ft box cars, 
500 70-ton hopper bottom coal cars, 100 70-ton side dump hopper 
ears: Greenville Steel Car, 100 70-ton 6514-ft gondola cars; Thrall 
Car, 100 70-ton 5314-ft flat cars; deliveries expected to begin mid- 
1956; box cars will have “soft-ride” trucks, ventilators, nailable 


steel floors and interiors lined with steel. 


& Union Pacific.—Ordered 1,100 additional freight cars: cost 
$10,595,000; UP shops will build 800 50-ton box cars, 200 50-ton 
insulated cars; General American, 100 70-ton hopper cars. 


& Western Maryland.—Ordered 25 50-ton flat cars, Greenville 
Steel Car: estimated cost $198,000; delivery second quarter 1956. 


& Western Pacific.—Ordered 385 of recently authorized 410 cars 
(Railway Age, November 14, page 13) ; Pullman-Standard will build 
10 70-ton covered hopper cars (unit cost 8,600, delivery expected 
next June), and 225 5014-ft double-door box cars (unit cost $8,600, 
delivery expected fourth quarter 1956); ACF Industries, 100 70-ton 
hopper ballast cars (unit cost $9,100, delivery expected second 


(Continned on page 12) 
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Mr. Broadley is on leave from his 
position as mechanical engineer of the 
Central of New Jersey. After January 
1. 1956, Mr. Yellott will have 
charge of Stanford University’s solar 
energy laboratory at Phoenix, Ariz., 
and will be secretary of the Associa- 
tion for Applied Solar Energy. 


Hardesty Quits ICC after 
Less Than Two Months 


Marion Norton Hardesty, on Decem- 
ber 12, submitted his resignation as 
managing director of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission “for personal 
reasons and desires.” The resignation 
will become effective February 1, 1956, 
but Mr. Hardesty will meanwhile be 
on annual leave which began Decem- 
ber 15. 

He had been in the managing 
directorship less than two months, 
having taken over October 27 as suc- 
cessor to E. F. Hamm, Jr., first to hold 
the position (Railway Age, October 
31, page 12). Mr. Hamm served for 
more than two years, resigning as of 
September 30 to return to his former 
positions as president of Traffic Service 
Corporation and_ publisher of _ its 


“Trafic World.” 


Management Speaks 





RRs and All Business 
Face Rising Costs 


Like business in general, railroads 
face the prospect of ever higher labor 
and material costs in the next few 
years and need more freedom to price 
their services in the intensely competi- 
tive and no longer monopolistic trans- 
portation field, Fred Gurley, president 





eg ct 1 


STEEL STRAPPING provides added 
bracing for trailer doors of common- 
carrier vans handled in the Pennsyl- 
vania’s TruecTrain service. Here an 
employee of Rail-Trailer Company, 
which handles terminal operations for 
this PRR service, adjusts strapping on 
a trailer door before loading the van 
on a flat car. 
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Aimar tables... 


Depend on good lubrication. And with STAN DARD 


the expanded use of low cost fuels, good 


lubrication is more important than ever. 


LUBRICATING OILS 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


THESE ARE JUST 12 OF 140 RAILROADS SERVED BY STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


RAILWAYS IN THE MARKET—THIS WEEK 





quarter 1957); Pacific Car & Foundry, 50 5044-ft insulated cars 
with DF loaders (unit cost $12,000, delivery April 1956). 


PASSENGER CARS 

& Great Northern.—Ordered one rail diesel car (RDC-3), Budd 
Company; delivery next June: for Montana service between Great 
Falls and Butte and Great Falls and Billings. 


LOCOMOTIVES 

& Coal-Burning, Gas Turbine Locomotive. 
fired gas turbine being developed by the Locomotive Development 
Committee of Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., is expected to be 
completed in 1956, and the first locomotive with such power is 
expected to be under construction in 1957. This was announced last 
week by R. B. White, chairman of the committee and also of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. Test work will be performed at LDC’s head- 
quarters at Dunkirk, N. Y., in Aleo Products’ locomotive plant, and 
will cover improvements in coal-handling, combustion and ash 


Test work on a coal- 





separation. 


b> Denver & Rio Grande Western.—Directors have allocated 
$2,500,000 for purchase of 12 diesel-electric locomotive units next 


year. 


& Illinois Central.—Ordered 70 general-purpose diesel-electric- 
units from Electro-Motive for delivery next year; estimated cost 
$11,900,000. 


SPECIAL 
& Norfolk & Western—Ordered 10 air dump cars, Baldwin- 


Lima-Hamilton; delivery August 1956. 


& Western Maryland.—Ordered four air dump cars, Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton; estimated cost $52,000; delivery July 1956. 


New Facilities 


& Denver & Rio Grande Western.—Directors have allocated 
$1,500,000 to purchase 45 miles of new rail next year; other alloca- 
tions include: $200,000 for shop buildings and other facilities, and 
$169,000 for improvements to yard tracks, sidings and industry 
tracks. 


> Illinois Central.—Roadway improvements for next year in- 
clude 150 track miles of new rail costing about $6,215,000: bridge 
work, $1,657,000; Randolph Street (Chicago) suburban station im- 
provements, $93,000; changes in company-owned and _ industry 
tracks, $580,000; extending sidings to accommodate longer trains, 
$605,000; diesel repair facilities at Markham and Hawthorne yards 
(Chicago), $375,000; shop machinery, $638,000; and various other 


improvements, $3 million. 


Received ICC authorization to construct 29.5-mile 


& Santa Fe. 
line from Hesperia, Cal., to Cushenbury to reach limerock deposits 





and serve a cement plant to be erected there; construction of line 
is expected to be completed within five months. 





of the Santa Fe, said in Los Angeles 
December 1. 

Mr. Gurley, addressing the Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce, 
added “from the standpoint of the 
spirit and mood of the railroads, I 
am definitely bullish about the future 
of the railroad industry, but the shack- 
les of outmoded regulation are a 
heavy burden to carry in the struggle 
for traffic.” 


PRR Revamp Fits it 
For Future, Newell Says 


The Pennsylvania’s management re- 
vamp was no “shake-up” and it was 
not “forced” on the road. It was the 
latest step in a 10-year-old program 
to restore the road “to its preeminent 
place among American railroads,” 
Vice-President J. P. Newell told the 
Altoona Chamber of Commerce Decem- 
ber 1. 

The revamp created nine virtually 
separate railroads under a general staff 
and readied them to “meet the chal- 
lenging concept” of railroading “as a 
growth industry,” Mr. Newell said. 
Transportation, he added, “cannot help 
but be a growth industry” as the 
nation continues to grow, “but what 
is relatively new in the picture is the 
idea that railroads will share to the 
proper extent in that growth.” 

What constitutes the challenge, he 
suggested, is that “the degree to which 
they share is up to us on the rail- 
roads.” He predicted that with the 
gross national product of $535 billion 
expected for the year 1965, railroads 
might handle 53% more traffic than 
in 1954 or 14% more than the peak 
year of 1944, 


Operations 





Shoemaker Hails Rising 
Popularity of Piggyback 


With an average gross revenue of 
about $141 per car at this time, the 
Lackawanna’s 1955 piggyback opera- 
tion will gross close to a million dol- 
lars, DL&W President P. M. Shoe- 
maker told the New York Society of 
Security Analysts recently. 

He said he has been “delighted” 
with the shipping public’s reaction to 
the service, adding that there hasn’t 
been a month the road had enough 
equipment to handle the tonnage pre- 
sented for piggyback shipment. More- 
over, Mr. Shoemaker said, the service 
is producing business that hasn’t been 
handled by the railroad in 20 years. 

Key to climbing trailer-on-flat-car 
tonnage, he said, is the dependability 
of the service. Shippers have found 
they cannot depend on truckers’ prom- 
ises of second-morning delivery New 
York-to-Chicago, while they can count 
on piggyback schedules. The service 
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is proving more convenient, he said, 
even though some of his line’s t-o-f-c 
rates are higher than prevailing box 
car rates. 

An important factor, Mr. Shoemaker 
pointed out, is that the service has 
“keyed up” the enthusiasm of rail- 
road labor which realizes the railroad 
is out to win back business which must 
benefit them. 

Referring to the case before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
which the DL&W seeks to have two 
directors named to the Nickel Plate 
board, Mr. Shoemaker said his road 
wanted the directors placed to pro- 
vide supervision over the Lackawanna’s 
investment in the NKP. He said it is 
“unfortunate” the roads must debate 
such an issue publicly, and added that 
the Lackawanna’s investment had been 
“trusteed in good faith.” 


Erie North Branch Riders 
Won't Use DL&W Ferries 


The Erie’s Northern branch com- 
muters to New York City will still 
be brought into Jersey City after con- 
solidation of Erie and Lackawanna 
ferry terminal facilities at Hoboken, 
the Erie has announced. Connection 
of the Northern branch with the 
Lackawanna has been found prohibi- 
tive because of differences of elevation 
where the two lines would join. Ap- 
proximately 1,500 commuters use the 
branch between Jersey City and Nyack, 
N.Y. Under the ferry terminal consoli- 
dation, Erie passenger trains would 
be routed over the Lackawanna from 
a junction at Secaucus, with passen- 
gers of both lines using ferries leav- 
ing the Lackawanna’s Hoboken termi- 
nal (Railway Age, November 14, page 
8). Northern branch riders will have 
to use Hudson & Manhattan tubes 
from Jersey City. 


C&O Begins Use of 
NYC Tunnel at Detroit 


The Chesapeake & Ohio began 
freight operations through the New 
York Central tunnel under the Detroit 
river December 1. Car-ferry service 
between Detroit, Mich., and Windsor, 
Ont., was dropped at the same time. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had authorized the operation as 
an adequate substitute for the ferry 
service (Railway Age, October 31, 
page 42). One of the two ferries used 
in the Detroit-Windsor service has 
been transferred to Port Huron to 
provide additional service between 
that point and Sarnia, Ont. The other 
ferry will be out of service. 

C&O President Walter J. Tuohy 
said the trackage rights agreement with 
the New York Central “follows the 
present day trend of railroads to co- 
operate in use of each other’s prop- 
erty where paralleling facilities exist 
for the same use. The end result re- 
duces costs and produces better rail 
service for the public.” 
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Steel Supply 





Steel Shortage Snags Car Building 


Survey of Midwest roads points up delayed car deliveries, 


slow-down on repair work and a tight rail supply 


“They don’t ask us what we want, 
they tell us what they will give us.” 

“We're paying a premium to get 
steel, and you can say the shortage 
is definitely affecting our car-repair 
programs.” 

These comments, made last week 
by two top purchasing officers, point 
up a current railroad headache: Steel 
is tight, and it’s hard to spot any 
signs of an ease-up before mid-1956. 

With the year-end backlog of car 
orders expected to approximate 145,- 
000, current delivery prospects stretch 
well into 1957. Many rail programs 
are also caught in the squeeze, and 
in some cases car-repair work is drag- 
ging. 

Railway Age conducted a spot check 
of midwestern railroads last week, 
and while the story varies from road 
to road, generally it adds up like 
this: 

“We're having to buy steel from 
warehouses, and it takes several calls 
to fulfill our requirements,” said a 
spokesman for one Chicago carrier. 
Another commented: “We get steel 
on a catch-as-catch-can basis. We are 
giving priority now to our building 
program, although we hope to up- 
grade around 14,000 cars next year.” 

“Our plans to rebuild composite 


gondolas as steel cars have _ been 
junked and we are going ahead and 
rebuilding in kind,” said a spokesman 
for a third carrier. “We're short now 
about 500 tons of MRO steel.” 

Still another road reports it can’t 
get car builders to give delivery dates 
before the first quarter of 1957. De- 
liveries are promised “on what steel 
is doing now.” 

How It Happened. — With steel 
mills operating at top capacity (in 
the November 5 week at 100.1% of 
capacity), there still just isn’t enough 
to go around. 

Record construction work is keeping 
steel plate in tight supply. Structurals 
are a little better, and hot rolled plate 
is probably tightest of all. 

A spokesman for United States 
Steel told Railway Age that orders 
are solid through the first quarter of 
1956. Order books haven't actually 
opened on the second-quarter yet, but 
it looks like the tight situation will 
continue at least until mid-year. 

Meanwhile, car builders are caught 
with an abundance of orders they 
can’t fill, One major builder said his 
company’s plants are running at only 
50% capacity, with little prospect of 
any change: 

(Continued on page 25) 








SANTA FE’S NEW  Dallas-Chicago 
“Texas Chief” began operation De- 
eember 5, using the new Dallas- 
Denton cut off. By eliminating the 
bus transfer at Fort Worth, south- 





bound running time was cut 45 min- 
utes and northbound time will be cut 
one hour and 17 minutes. The new 
streamliner features lounge cars with 
Western decor. 





DEPENDABILITY 


What lies ahead? 

When the signal says stop, it takes only the touch of an experienced hand to keep 

the train under sure control. Rain or shine—in summer’s heat or winter’s ice— 
railroad men all over America rely on today’s braking systems . . . and on time-proven 
Diamond S brake shoes . . . for utmost dependability. 

What lies ahead in brake shoes? Only continued research and laboratory testing, 
together with countless miles of road service, will tell. But one thing is sure: 
Tomorrow’s progress will be built on today’s solid foundation 

of utmost dependability 

You can depend on it. 


BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
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Questions 


Can two-way radio communi- 
cation help make railroad 
pick-up and delivery service 
more efficient? 


CONDUCTED By G. C. RANDALL, district man- 
ager, Car Service Division (ret.), Association of 
American Railroads, this column runs in alter- 
nate weekly issues of this paper, and is 
devoted to authoritative answers to ques- 
tions on transportation department matters. 
Questions on subjects concerning other depart- 
ments will not be considered, unless they have 
a direct bearing on transportation functions. 
Readers are invited to submit questions, and, 
when so inclined, letters agreeing or disagree- 
ing with our answers. Communications should 
be addressed to Question and Answer Editor, 
Railway Age, 30 Church Street, New York 7. 
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and Answers :o: THE TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


“Proved Its Value” 


Several carriers are installing two- 
way radio equipment on trucks used 
in LCL pick-up and delivery service. 
Representatives of some of these roads 
tell of benefits that radio brings when 
used in P&D service. 

“Two-way radio equipment was in- 
troduced and tried on an experimental 
basis by Railway. Express in 1948. 
Full trial of the equipment was given 
in 1952 with installations being made 
on many REA trucks and tractors. 
Since then, use of this equipment 
has gone beyond that stage and has 
proved its value. 

“In Chicago, express transfers must 
be made between 11 terminals. We 
use more than 400 tractors and trailers 
in this service, of which 120 units 
are radio-equipped. It is estimated 
that the use of two-way radio equip- 
ment is saving more than $120,000 in 
operating costs, yearly. Records show 
that 33% more pick-up and delivery 
stops per route-mile driven are pos- 
sible through installation of the equip- 
ment. 

“Radio equipment is now in use in 
169 street vehicle trucks and tractors 
and in 27 depot vehicles in six major 
cities. Surveys now are under way to 
determine where the new radio equip- 
ment next will be installed. 

“Radio communication provides in- 
stant contact with street vehicles and 
permits pick-up requests to be given 
to the driver within minutes of the 
initial telephone call. It also enables 
the driver to be in constant touch 
with the dispatcher in the event of 
assignment changes or for handling 
special emergencies. 

“Some radio equipment also has 
been installed in supervisors’ auto- 
mobiles. This permits a supervisor to 
maintain constant control of opera- 
tions and at the same time be avail- 
able for immediate contact should 
any problems arise. 

“Whether or not radio control of 
vehicles has potential value in a par- 
ticular operation is determined by the 
size of area served and by the amount 
of mileage between stops in the truck 
route. Radio especially enables us 
to keep our traffic moving in a steady 
flow through more efficient utilization 
of vehicles covering the large termi- 
nal areas. 

“Because of the dispatcher’s ability 
to have immediate contact, full con- 
trol of radio-equipped vehicles makes 
for maximum flexibility of use. Day- 
to-day emergency situations can be 
handled in a relatively routine manner, 
In the event of train delays, vehicles 
waiting to transfer shipments need 
not stand and wait, but can be di- 
verted immediately to other movements. 
Businesses, as well as universities and 
laboratories, frequently have special 
emergency pick-up calls which must 


be expedited on our first available 
service. Often, several such calls are 
placed by the same shipper within 
30 minutes of each other. The radio, 
newsreel and film industry shipping 
requirements, with their constant prob- 
lem of meeting deadlines, also create 
many ‘rush’ demands on our service. 
In many cases only radio-equipped 
trucks can handle these requirements 
adequately. 

“Pick-up calls can be assigned to 
the driver within a minute of the 
time received from the customer. In 
many instances, pick-ups are actually 
accomplished within 10 minutes of the 
call. In a recent survey of actual per- 
formance, the average call given to a 
radio-equipped truck was serviced 
within 30 minutes. One truck had an 
average of 15 minutes. 

“During the flash flood which struck 
Chicago last year, Union Station was 
menaced by rising water. Through 
radio contact all of our 120 radio- 
equipped trucks were diverted from 
their customary routes and directed 
to remove express shipments from 
Union Station. Every piece of express 
freight was safely transported to high- 
er ground before the water inundated 
the station. Without swift radio com- 
munication, this movement would not 
have been possible and thousands of 
dollars of shipments would have been 
damaged by the water. 

“Positive results from the use of 
two-way radio communication for 
Railway Express have been increased 
flexibility, efficiency. and far greater 
utilization of vehicle service.”—R. C. 
Hendon, vice-president operations Rail- 
way Express Agency. 


“Well Pleased”’ 


“At present we have a number of 
our vehicles equipped with radios. 
Such equipment is in use at Vancouver, 
Toronto, and Montreal. The radio- 
equipped trucks, generally speaking, 
are assigned to work in the outlying 
areas of these cities, where consider- 
able new industrial development has 
taken place. They are also used, how- 
ever, anywhere in these cities for the 
handling of special shipments, late 
pick-ups. etc. Through their use we 
have been able to reduce overtime 
payments to some extent. We do not, 
as a rule, use these trucks in the down- 
town areas where drivers have regu- 
lar routes, 

“We feel that this equipment has 
a definite place in our operations and 
are well pleased with the results we 
are obtaining.”—S. McMahon, vice- 
president and general manager, Cana- 
dian Pacific Express Company. 

We'll have more on this subject in 
a subsequent column. Best wishes for 
the holidays and the New Year to all. 

—G.C.R. 
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COSTS SO LITTLE... 
GIVES SO MUCH PROTECTION 





Today Barber Stabilized Trucks are a greater bargain than ever 
because their savings are greater! Higher speeds mean more 
chances for costly damage to ladings and equipment. 


Barber Stabilized Trucks provide a safe, dependable system 
of suspension and protection. Actuating springs, friction shoes and 
wear plates work together as vertical dampers and truck resquar- 
ing devices. Bumps and bounces are cushioned and compensated, 
nosing and violent swivelling prevented. Thousands of damage 
claims are completely eliminated; your equipment is protected; 
rail pounding and track maintenance are reduced. 


We firmly believe that nothing you specify does so much for 
your railroad yet costs so little as Barber Stabilized Trucks! 
Standard Car Truck Co., 332 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, IIl. 
In Canada: Consolidated Equipment Company, Ltd., Dominion 
Square Building, Montreal 2. 


Specify Smoother-Riding BAR +4 & oe 


STABILIZED TRUCKS 
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Pressure washing plant layout. High-pressure spray stand, Cleans any contour, 


arbors ...the only system that cleans them all! 


The Dearborn High-Pressure Cleaning System mate in terminal passenger, locomotive and 
washes locomotives (road, switch, steam) and car cleaning. 

cars—regardless of contour. It automatically 
cleans tops, ends, sides and trucks; even 
wheels and bottoms, if desired. Dearborn 
Pressure Cleaning, when combined with 
mechanical brush washing, provides the ulti- Want proof? The coupon will bring complete details. 


ADVANTAGES: Saves time + Saves labor 
+ Lowers cleaning cost per unit + Speeds up 
“terminal handling” operations. 


Cleans wheels and bottoms, also. Pressure cleaning plus brush washing... Bulletin 6100 explains the Dearborn 
an ideal combination. High-Pressure Cleaning System in detail. 


Dravbow 


PRESSURE CLEANING SYSTEMS 


Dearborn Chemical Company 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Dept. RA, Chicago 54, Il. 
Gentlemen: Please send me Bulletin 6100 on the Dearborn 


Pressure Cleaning System. 
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1-It’s first 
with the news 


(938% of the major articles 
in RarLway AGE are either 
“firsts” or “exclusives.’’) 


*Based on the last full calendar year 
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2-It carries 
most working 
information 
(RAILWAY AGE carries over 


twice as many editorial pages 
as number two paper.*) 
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3-It carries the 
most buying 


information 


(RAILWAY AGE carries nearly 
a third more advertising pages 
than the number two paper.*) 


Raitway AGE| Workbook of the Railways 


StmMons-BoaRDMAN PuBLISHING CORPORATION 
Dallas, Los Angeles, Portland, 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 e 
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30 Church St, N.Y.7 —e 


79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3 
Ore., San Francisco, Coral Gables, Fla. 
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RESTORE CARS TO CLASS A SERVICE, 
QUICKLY, AND FOR LESS THAN $100... 





Here’s the simple, economical way to ready your 
present rolling stock for high revenue ladings. With 
the new GLID-IRON coating system, one man can 
completely and permanently upgrade a standard car 
floor and lining in just 30 minutes for less than $100 
per car. 


GLID-IRON, the 100% solids resin, eliminates costly 
paper or glass fiber reinforcing, can be applied to the 





RAILWAY FINISHES 
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with new G4IO~VWRONM 


upgrading system! 








desired thickness by spray, brush or roller. It fills small 
cracks, penetrates the surface for maximum strength 
and adhesion. 

GLID-IRON cures rapidly, provides a smooth, splinter- 
free surface that’s scuff and skid proof. This tough yet 
flexible coating permits nailing without chipping or 
cracking, resists staining and chemical action. 
Glidden laboratories and Technical Service representa- 
tives are ready to assist in the upgrading of your roll- 
ing stock. Contact your Glidden representative or 
write for complete information and specification data. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
RAILWAY FINISHES DIVISION 

11001 Madison Avenue «+ Cleveland 2, Ohio 

In Canada: The Glidden Company, Ltd. Toronto 
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HAIRINSUL 


LOW CONDUCTIVITY. .. Thoroughly woshed and re ] U T LA ¢ T oe T ad F L t a E 


sterilized, all-hair heat barrier. Rated conductivity 


—.25 btu per square foot, per hour, per degree 
Feria OF THE CAR 


LIGHT WEIGHT... Advanced processing methods 
reduce weight of STREAMLITE HAIRINSUL by 40%. 


PERMANENT .. . Does not disintegrate when wet, 
resists absorption. Will not shake down, is fire- 





That bright new refrigerator car coming out of the shop will 
someday wear out, be sold for scrap or be junked, but the 


resistant and odorless. STREAMLITE HAIRINSUL originally used in the car can be sal- 
EASY TO INSTALL . . . Blankets may be applied vaged to be used again. It actually outlasts the life of the car! 
to car wall in one piece, from sill to plate and from ec 
one side door to the other. Self-supporting in wall . , q . ’ 
sections between fasteners. STREAMLITE HAIRINSUL’S high insulating efficiency remains 
COMPLETE RANGE... STREAMLITE HAIRINSUL is the same year in and year out. Records show where all-hair 
available 2” to 4” thick, up to 127” wide. . err e 7 Pires peas 9 ( 
Salad te 5 at.00" canton Sehanen ous thpers insulation re moved from re frigerator cars after 20 years or ; : 
of reinforced asphalt laminated paper. Other more of service, is in like new condition. All-hair insulation 
weights end facings available. does not deteriorate with age. Its salvage value is high. 
HIGH SALVAGE VALUE... The all-hair content 
i t i i i = - 
ee eee oe ener areata Sie ae At left are additional reasons why STREAMLITE HAIRINSUL is 


solvage value. No other type of insulation offers 


@ comparable saving. Wy the leading car insulation. Write for complete data. 
» 


MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 54 





HAIRINSUL 


AMERICAN HAIR FELT CO. 











SETS THE STANDARD BY WHICH ALL OTHER REFRIGERATOR CAR INSULATIONS ARE JUDGED 
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Your best defense against weeds on 
tough terrain...Concentrated BORASCU °* 


© pce co. 


December 19, 1955 


Why have more roads chosen Borascu Weed Killers 
than any other to end their weed hazards about 
timber structures, yards and sidings? Is it because 
of its safety and ease of application? True, the gran- 
ular form makes hand-casting quick and easy where- 
ever a man can walk. There is nothing to mix—no 
water to haul. It is nonpoisonous, nonflammable, 
“and noncorrosive to ferrous metals. 


But the initial low cost of Borascu is important, too. 
Actually, Concentrated Borascu furnishes a greater 
amount of plant-destroying ingredient than any other 
sodium borate herbicide — at lowest delivered cost — 
so the economy is great. 


Yet we like to think Borascu’s popularity is due pri- 
marily to the dependable long-lasting results it so 
safely provides. For instance, the photo shows a 
weed-free condition after more than 18 months since 
being treated with Concentrated Borascu! 


RAILWAY AGE 


Why don’t you investigate this reliable weed-and- 
grass killer? Write today for descriptive literature. If 
after reading the details, you would like to see what 
Concentrated BORASCU can do, just say so. We'll 
arrange a demonstration for you on your road— 
under your conditions—without charge or obligation. 


AGRICULTURAL SALES DIVISION 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX Co. 


DIVISION OF BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 


630 SHATTO PLACE, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 


AGRICULTURAL SALES DIVISION OFFICES: CHICAGO +» NEW YORK « SEATTLE 
PORTLAND - DENVER +» CLEVELAND + AUBURN - KANSAS CITY « PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO - STOCKTON » NEW ORLEANS - MINNEAPOLIS « POCATELLO 
HOUSTON - FT. WORTH - LUBBOCK « OMAHA « CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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Standard 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING CO. MPAN Y 
GENERAL OFFICE: 4527 Columbia Avenue, Hammond, Indiana 
New York . Chicago 

» eo Standard failwavPv 


MANUFACTURERS OF —Standard Improved Dregdamavght Ends—The Standard Diagonal Panel Sun Life 


Roof — Standard Metal Floor Protectors ndard Coupler Operating Device — Standard 
Positioning Device with Coupler Height Adjustment — and The St 





Steel Supply 





(Continued from page 13) 

“We ordered our first-quarter steel 
during the third quarter this year, 
before the sudden surge in car orders. 
Now there’s small prospect of upping 
our steel supply. If demand eases for 
rolled steel for automobiles, we may 
get a little relief. The shortage is 
going to cost railroads about six 
months in delayed deliveries.” He pre- 
dicts that unless steel improves, car 
deliveries in 1956 won’t exceed 50,000. 

The American Railway Car Insti- 
tute puts it this way: “When we 
could have obtained ample steel, we 
had virtually no orders; now builders 
have orders, but cannot get the steel. 
The estimated 161,800 freight cars 
ordered in 1955 from car builders 
and railroad shops not only surpasses 
the last recent peak of 155,732 for 
1950, but is the highest since 1922.” 

Repairs Are Costly.—Car-repair 
programs, stimulated by car shortages 
in recent months, also are being 
snagged in some cases. Railroads that 
are going ahead on schedule are often 
having to pay premium prices at steel 
warehouses, buying in small lots. 

“Our program is costing us more 
than it should,” declared a_ spokes- 
man for one road. Another said: “We 
are not experiencing difficulty at the 
moment, but our rebuilding program 
is mainly floors and inside work on 
box cars.” 

A third carrier said it is short 
“several thousand tons” of MRO steel, 
and has had to revise its car repair 
program. It anticipates a six-months’ 
delay on new car deliveries, and figures 
on a 60- to 90-day delay for rail next 
year. 

“Railroads are having to build high 
inventories months ahead of the time 
the material will actually be required 
for car construction and rebuilding,” 
according to this road’s purchasing 
department. 

However, willingness to gamble the 
shortage against a few months of 
high inventory has paid off for a few 
roads. They gave steel mills firm 
commitments early last summer. Now 
they’re well fixed. 

“As of today we have no steel 
shortage. We placed our orders early 
enough to assure delivery,” said one 
road’s spokesman. 

“We anticipated this situation,” said 
another. “Our maintenance program 
is now right on schedule, and our car- 
building program for 1956 should not 
be delayed more than 30 days at 
most. We’re pretty well set on rail, 
too, and should have 90% of our 
1956 requirements before July 1.” 

One Chicago road said it is having 
“no difficulties at all” because it got 
into the market early last spring. 
But it added that its program for 
repairing 500 gondolas in the second 
quarter will hinge on availability of 
steel at that time. 

Other roads are not so fortunate, 
A Chicago carrier said it can’t fore- 
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UNMIon BAG & Pape: CORRS 
CHEMICAL Division 


eS 


KING-SIZE 19,000-gal tank car, one 
of the largest ever registered, was put 
into service recently by Union Bag & 
Paper Corp.’s Chemical division. The 
car, shown next to a standard 8,000- 
gal tank car at the firm’s Savannah, 
Ga., plant, was built by General Ameri- 





ean Transportation Corporation. It will 
transport crude tall oil from the com- 
pany’s tall oil plant to its new distilla- 
tion plant. Although both plants are 
on the Savannah plant site, using the 
tank car proved to be more economical 
than installing a pipe line with pumps. 





see delivery of its rail requirements, 
and as yet has no firm commitment 
for first-quarter deliveries. 

“If we can’t get our rail by mid- 
year, we may have to curtail our 
program accordingly,” said the road’s 
chief engineer. “We just got approval 
of one big new job, but it doesn’t look 
too promising as far as rail is con- 


Organizations 


cerned. And we’re reluctant to buy 
the ties we'll need until we can see 
further ahead.” 

Another major midwest road said 
the steel shortage is “lengthening” 
out” its car-building program, but if 
steel mills come through with prom- 
ised delivery dates “things won’t be 
too bad.” 





U.S. Chamber of Commerce Plans Transport Conference 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States will sponsor a “Trans- 
portation Outlook Conference” in 
Washington, D.C., january 12, 1956. 

Speakers and their topics will in- 
clude: Paul W. McCracken, Universi- 
ty of Michigan, “The American Econo- 
my in the Year Ahead”; Finley J. 
Iseman, transportation specialist, Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
“The Financial World Looks at Trans- 
portation”; Louis B. Rothschild, under 
secretary of commerce for transporta- 
tion, “The Administration’s Transpor- 
tation Program,” and Representative 
J. Percy Priest, Democrat of Tennes- 
see, chairman, House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, “Trans- 
portation Legislation in the Second 
Session.” 

President Perry M. Shoemaker of 
the Lackawanna, who was chairman 
of the Hoover Commission Task Force 
on Transportation, will discuss that 
commission’s recommendations. 

Speakers will be followed by a panel 
discussion of transportation users’ 
views of trends and requirements in 
the coming year. 


J. H. Carmichael, chamber vice- 
president, and president of Capital 
Airlines, will preside at the confer- 
ence. The conference will conclude 
with a Congressional dinner at Wash- 
Statler Hotel, with Boyd 


ington’s 
chamber president, as 


Campbell, 
speaker. 


Safety Officers Organize 
Local Group at Chicago 


Safety officers of railroads entering 
the metropolitan area of Chicago have 
formally organized the Association of 
Railroad Safety Officers of Chicago. 
The group, which formerly met each 
month on an informal basis, serves as 
a forum for interchange of information 
and ideas on subjects relating to both 
railroad and off-the-job safety. 

Officers of the new group include 
L. C. Hahney, superintendent of safety, 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, chairman; F. C. 
Lewis, assistant director of safety, Pull- 
man Company, vice-chairman; and 
C. D. Blue, superintendent of safety, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, secretary. 
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GACO HELPS KEEP SOUTHERN’S BOXCARS 


ROLLING FOR CLASS A LOADING ... 





PROBLEM: Southern Railway System had the problem of cargo damaging the inner walls of its 
boxcars. Class A rating of the cars was lowered, resulting in a loss of revenue. 

SOLUTION: After a full year of testing, Southern specified GACO N-700 Neoprene Coating to 
protect the steel linings of its fleet of deluxe boxcars. This tough, corrosion-resistant coating was 
easily applied by roller. 

RESULT: GACO coated boxcars have successfully resisted corrosion and the abrasive effects of 
shifting cargo, maintaining Class A rating. Out-of-service time for extensive maintenance of 
damaged linings has been eliminated. 


There’s a complete line of GACO protective coatings available for 
a wide range of railway applications: 


GACO N-700 — Neoprene Coating: For general maintenance and corrosion protection — bus 
bars in electrical systems, sealing roofs of cabs and hatches, coating canvas connections between 
air ducts and motors, weather-proof seal for station structures, powerline towers, car roofs, 
junction boxes, terminals and battery boxes. 

GACO N-200 — Heavy Duty Neoprene Liquid Lining: Water tanks for Diesel locomotives, hatch 
sheets and drip pans on refrigerator cars. 

GACO N-700 — Skid-Proof Coating: Steps, ladders, cabs, walkways. 

On-the-spot repairs of the N-700 Neoprene Coating can be made quickly and easily as 
required by railroad maintenance personnel. 

Write for complete information on how to keep your boxcars, wood or metal, rolling for Class 
A loading. 

If you have a railroad corrosion problem of any kind, contact the Gates Corrosion Clinic. 
There’s a GACO corrosion specialist in your area prepared to serve you. 


GATES ENGINEERING COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


PIONEER LEADER IN PROTECTIVE COATINGS 





AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES U.S.A.» AUSTRALIA » BELGIUM + ENGLAND « FINLAND + FRANCE « ISRAEL + JAPAN 
NORWAY + OKINAWA + PHILIPPINE ISLANDS » PUERTO RICO + SWEDEN + IN CANADA: GACO PRODUCTS LTD., GRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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“Jitneys’”—and the 
Certificated Air Lines 


Lest anybody get the impression that the rail- 
roads are the only industry with a just complaint 
about the sad treatment accorded to common car- 
riers, listen around among the air transport people. 

A recent decision of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to recognize some 50 so-called “non-sched- 
uled” operators as bona fide “supplemental air 
carriers,” with the privilege to operate regularly, 
has dismayed the industry. 

Heretofore, the “non-skeds” have—at least 
theoretically—been restrained from operating on 
a regularly scheduled basis. The new decision of 
the CAB (Railway Age, December 5, p. 15) means 
that the non-skeds will be allowed to make up to 
ten trips a month between any two points. Thus, 
carriers may schedule flights for the same day or 
days each week—which formerly was forbidden. 

Everybody middle-aged or more remembers 
the “jitney” which sprung up in practically every 
American city at the close of World War I. The 
jitney operators, in competition with the trolley 
cars, were the progenitors of the whole tribe of 
“gypsy,” pick-and-choose, obligation-less carriers, 
which have since so widely developed. The jitney 
operator selected only the best routes, served them 
only during rush hours, and left the belt lines, the 
cross-town runs and the “owl” and Sunday services 
to the franchised traction companies. 

The jitney was given a warm welcome by a 
public which had suffered from congestion and 
poor transit service, resulting from the inability 
of the operators to get fare raises to match infla- 
tionary cost increases. This same public, however, 
soon came to the realization that patronage of the 
jitney would lead, inevitably, to the loss of es- 
sential comon carrier local passenger service. Ulti- 
mately, in virtually every city of the country, 
the jitney operators were forced either to leave 
the field or to form themselves into bus operating 
companies assuming common carrier obligations 
similar to those of the franchised traction com- 
panies. 

To us groundlings it appears that the CAB’s 
decision increases the privileges of the “jitneys”’ 
of the air transport business, without demanding 
parallel and offsetting franchise obligations in re- 
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turn. Just as the “fringe” operators in the freight 
business do not offer to take over all of the traffic— 
the lean as well as the fat—of the common carriers, 
it is quite certain that the non-skeds in the air busi- 
ness will prove equally reluctant to take over all 
of the service obligations of the scheduled oper- 
ators. As has been said of Sir Winston Church- 
ill, the tastes of the ‘‘fringe’’ transportation oper- 
ators everywhere are quite simple—they want 
“nothing but the best.” 

In building up their case against lowering the 
bars for the non-skeds, the certificated air lines 
could not plead either poverty or loss of status. 
Unlike the railroads, their traffic is growing rapidly 
and their share of the common carrier market like- 
wise. (Operating revenues of scheduled air lines 
increased 15 per cent during the first nine months 
of 1955, and net income, before taxes, 35 per cent. 
The biggest of them all, American Air Lines, had 
a 26 per cent increase in revenues during the same 
period.) The certificated air lines base their argu- 
ment on the ground that the public requires cer- 
tain air services which are relatively unprofitable 
and that, to provide these services under a rela- 
tively uniform fare structure, the common carriers 
must be accorded the right to obtain substantial 
profits on the “velvet” runs. Thus far, according to 
the regulated air lines, the non-skeds have concen- 
trated on the most profitable runs in the best sea- 
sons. 

In short, the regulated air lines will raise the 
question whether the public, in its zeal for more 
competition and more service, is willing to forego 
the protection which the principle of regulated 
common carriage supplies. It is an age-old concept 
that society grants privileges to a carrier, in re- 
turn for which that carrier assumes stipulated 
public obligations. Thus, the “protected” com- 
mon carrier cannot behave as other businesses do 
and must provide some services at a loss—must 
operate some schedules with less than full loads. 
If it is going to continue such dependable service. 
then its losses must be made up from revenues 
gained elsewhere under the umbrella of some limi- 
tation on the right to operate. 

It looks as if improved understanding by the 
public of the value, to it, of common carrier serv- 
ice would be helpful to the air lines, as well as 
to the railroads. If the two branches of transporta- 
tion should undertake public education in this 
area, they'd probably do a more effective job by 
collaborating than by going their separate ways. 
This paper has long believed that common carriers 
—surface or air—have far more interests in com- 
mon than they do in conflict. 











THE 1934 “CITY OF PORTLAND” 
(above) was patterned after the 
original “City of Salina,” but was 
equipped with a more powerful engine 
and two additional cars which con- 
tained the first sleeping accommoda- 
tions in streamlined equipment. 


PRESENT-DAY “CITY OF PORT- 
LAND” (left) has aluminum dome 
observation car, diner and coach as 
well as the standard coaches and 
sleepers which also are built with 
aluminum bodies. 


Aluminum on the Union Pacific 


By G. B. HAUSER 


Head, Railroad Section, 
Sales Development Division, 
Aluminum Company of America 


America’s new family of super-streamlined trains today 
has brought aluminum directly into the railroad spot- 
light as a passenger-car construction material. 

Even as the new streamliners undergo final grooming 
for their maiden runs, aluminum is demonstrating that it 
offers a combination of properties desired for high-speed, 
lightweight train construction. 

How does aluminum perform in passenger car service 
over extended periods? This question can be answered 
by a look at the experience of the Union Pacific over the 
past 22 years. This road pioneered the use of aluminum 
rolling stock and is continuing to profit from its use. 

The story of Union Pacific and aluminum began in 
1933 with the building of the “City of Salina”—first of 
the high-speed lightweight trains. This was an ll- 
aluminum* streamliner, using articulated cars and driven 
by a custom-built locomotive with a distillate engine. 

This revolutionary experiment in aluminum construc- 
tion was a marked success. Between 1934 and 1941 nine 
additional all-aluminum trains were put into service on 
UP and 50 coaches and diners were built for the rail- 
road’s “Challenger” coach train. Details on these trains 
are tabulated on page 31. 

During the period from 1934 to 1941, the UP experi- 
enced a gradual transition in aluminum car construc- 


*The only steel components used in the ‘City of Salina’’ were the bolsters. 
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tion. For two reasons, designers for the railroad gradu- 
ally abandoned articulated passenger cars. First, they 
found passengers wanted more seating room in traveling 
UP’s long runs than the original articulated cars offered. 
This objection might have been met without abandoning 
the articulated arrangement had not a second difficulty 
emerged from the use of auxiliary head-end power cars. 
Centering of power facilities in a single car permitted 
only one source of air-conditioning, lighting or heating. 
If the auxiliary power equipment went out, the whole 
train sweltered or froze, as the West’s violent seasonal 
extremes dictated. Union Pacific’s solution was to equip 
its long-haul cars with individual power. This modifica- 
tion, in itself, required a departure from complete articu- 
lation. (UP engineers consider articulated cars quite 
practical on shorter high-speed runs, where power car 
maintenance is less critical.) 

For a while, a modified articulated car or twin-car 
was employed. It had three trucks, the two end trucks 
being equipped with four wheels. The center, where the 
two sections met, was supported by six-wheel truck. A 
number of these semi-articulated units which have indi- 
vidual power facilities are still in service. 

Through this transition to individual 85-ft cars, alumi- 
num was the prime building material for the entire train, 
including superstructure and floor. Only one difficulty 
arose with the light metal—and that involved the center 
sill and other underframe members. The importance in 
using aluminum for the center sill is obvious, since it 
affords a weight saving of about 3,000 lb. To meet Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads’ specifications, an alumi- 
num-copper alloy was used for the center sill. Waste 
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from car lavatories combined with dirt from the road- 
bed to make a poultice-like covering. Corrosion set in 
beneath the coating. In diners, this was accelerated by 
salt and strong alkaline solutions. Consequently, steel 
underframes replace aluminum in later designs. 

In spite of this situation some cars, including several 
diners, are still in service with their original aluminum 
underframes. Here adequate protective measures were 
employed. Generally, they involved painting the under- 
frames and applying an undercoating similar to that 
used on automobiles. Spouts on the waste disposals were 
made longer to drop refuse closer to the ground. It was 
thus possible to maintain the weight savings advantage 
of aluminum underframe. 

The use of aluminum underframes currently would 
probably be successful by using an alloy with high re- 
sistance to attack—Alloy 6061-T6. This has been blocked 
during recent years by an AAR specification which 
states that car structural material yield strength must not 
greater than 80 per cent of its ultimate strengh. This 
“spec” was designed to insure ductility in specified steel 
alloys, but actually does not serve that purpose with 
aluminum or even with some steels. Efforts are presently 
being made to correct this situation. 

On the “City of Salina,” this problem with under- 
frames was not encountered since the aluminum longi- 
tudinal structural beams were protected by the fully 
enclosed “belly” of the train. In fact, when the train 
was retired in 1941, it was judged that it might have 
remained in service indefinitely. Commenting upon the 
retirement of the “City of Salina” to Aluminum Com- 
pany of America officers, W. M. Jeffers, then president 
of the UP, made the following report: 

“This train was powered with a 600-hp internal com- 
bustion engine and, of course, the power car housing 
this power plant was designed and built to accommodate 
this particular engine, and so the train was retired for 
the following reasons: 

“1. The power plant was practically worn out, and 
as this type of power plant is no longer in use, it was 
practically impossible to restore it; and to have installed 
a diesel power plant in lieu of this 600-hp internal com- 
bustion engine would have necessitated completely re- 
building the power car at prohibitive cost and at a time 
when the expenditure could not be justified and materials 
for such construction not available. 

“2. The train lacked capacity to handle the increased 
local work in that territory brought about by the numer- 
ous war projects constructed or in the course of construc- 
tion in that territory. 

“3. It has been the policy of the UP for many years 
to retire rolling stock not needed. 

“4, There being no longer a real need for this par- 
ticular train, there could be no justification for tying 
the train up indefinitely at a time when there was an 
extreme shortage of aluminum. 

“5. Had it not been for the shortage of this critical 
war material, the train, when it was retired, would have 
been housed in our museum. 

“You will be interested in knowing that the condition 
of the equipment at the time the train was retired was 
such that it fully supported the view I held at the time 
this lightweight train was under construction, that where 
a railroad was going to the extreme in reducing weight, 
aluminum was more durable and more practical than 
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any other type of metal. So far as the condition of the 
cars was concerned, the train could have been continued 
in active service indefinitely. 

“The announcement of the placing of an order for 
the construction of this first streamline train was made 
on May 24, 1933, which was approximately the low point 
in the business depression. Within less than nine months 
the train was an actuality. It was delivered on February 
12, 1934. A few days before a year had passed from the 
date of the original announcement, the train had com- 
pleted a tour of the nation, during which a million and a 
quarter people had passed through the train and several 
more millions had seen it from station platforms, high- 
ways, etc., along route. 

“After a successful experimental performance record 
of nearly 13,000 miles of practical operation, the train 
was then one of the principal attractions at the ‘Century 
of Progress’ in Chicago until November of that year. 
The tour of this train, designated from its inception as 
‘Tomorrow’s Train Today,’ began with its inspection first 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt on February 15. The 
route which was followed on the tour was determined 
upon as providing a practical test of the possibilities 
of this new character of equipment. That route took 
the train over the rails of 14 different American railroads 
in 22 different states. 

“The total mileage of this train during the period 
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CAFE-LOUNGE CAR is typical of many standard cars that 
the Union Pacific has built through the years since 1933 
using aluminum alloy body and roof. 
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ONLY OPERATOR of complete dome dining cars, the ten 
Union Pacific diners built by ACF this year have con- 
tinued the use of aluminum. These cars are in service on 
the “Cities” of Los Angeles and Portland. 











LOCATION OF ALUMINUM COMPONENTS is shown in 
diagram (right) of typical Union Pacific passenger car 


construction. 


Alloy 


1 —ALC.2024-T3 


Description or location 
Roof sheet 


2 —6061-T62 Carlines—double 
2A—6061-T62 Carlines—single 

3 —6061-T62 Purlines 

4 —2014T4 Side plate—two angles 

5 —ALC.2024-T3 Letterboard sheet 

6 —6061-T62 Window header 

7 —ALC.2024-T3 Pier panels 

8 —2014-T4 Belt rail inside outside 
8A—2014-T4 Belt rail at letterboard 
8B—6061-T62 Belt rail between posts 

9 —ALC.2024-T3 Girder sheet 

10 —L.A.H.T. Side sill 

10A—6061-T62 Auxiliary side sill 

11 —6063-T5 Skirts 

12 —L.A.H.T. Floor beams 

13 —L.A.H.T, Cross bearer 

14 —Cast steel Bolster 

15 —LA.H.T. Center sill—AAR-Z26 

16 —Stainless Floor support on center sill 
17 —L.A.H.T. Floor stringers 

18 —LA.H.T, Cripple posts at jacking pads 
19 —6061-T62 Side posts 

20 —Cast steel Body end sill 

21 —6061-T62 Body corner post—vestibule end 
21A—6061-T62 Body corner post—vestibule end 
21B—6061-T62 Body corner post—stub end 
21C—6061-T62 Body corner post—stub end 
22 —6061-162 Intermediate end posts 

23 —Cast steel Buffer beam 

24 —6061-T62 Vestibule corner posts 

25 —5052-H32 Vestibule intermediate end posts 
26 —Steel Diaphragm post 

27 —6061-T62 Door post 


GENERAL: Riveted construction. Steel rivets at side plate and side 
sill. All other connections aluminum rivets or aluminum lockbolts. 





in service, or from January 31, 1935, to December 16, 
1941, was 899,113 miles. 

“Total gross revenue earned during the same period 
was $717,685. 

“Original cost of the train was $230,997.” 


Aluminum in Current Day Cars 


The average new coach recently built for the UP is a 
big unit weighing approximately 136,000 lb. The entire 
superstructure is aluminum except for the collision end 
posts and bolster cripple posts, which are steel. With 
aluminum to lighten the load, the UP uses a heavy un- 
derframe. Exemplifying this heavy construction is the 
end platform and bolster casting, each of which weighs 
approximately 5,000 lb. This type of construction was 
designed to provide maximum safety. 

The use of aluminum in UP car design was mainly 
responsible for making possible the safety features. 
Aluminum’s lightness allowed more weight to be put 
into steel parts without excessively increasing total 
weight. Also, the aluminum side and roof sheet em- 
ployed in the car construction was made much thicker 
than the steel sheets formerly used. This thickness pro- 
vides much more resistance to denting and collision dam- 
age. It is interesting to note that an aluminum sheet 40 
per cent greater in thickness than a similar steel sheet 
still weighs only half as much. 
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Floor—Miscellaneous 
Chanarch-Stainless Stl. | 
Subfloor-Stainless Stl. 
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Aluminum 
Construction 


Train Number of Cars 
and Type 





City of Salina 3 (articulated) 


M 10,000 


City of Portland, 
Variation of 
M 10,001 


bolsters 


All aluminum except 
bolsters 


5 (articulated) 





All aluminum except 
bolsters and cross- 
bearers 

All aluminum except 
bolsters, cross bear- 
ers, jacking beams 
and end sills 


9 with two power 
cars (articulated) 


City of Los Angeles 
M 10,002 


9 with two power 
cars (articulated) 


City of San Francisco 
M 10,004 





12, of which two were = All aluminum except 
steel power cars bolsters, cross bear- 
(articulated) ers, jacking beams 
and end sills 


City of Denver 
M 10,005 









City of Denver 12, including two All aluminum except 
M 10,006 power cars (articu- bolsters, cross bear- 
lated) ers, jacking beams 

and end sills 





All aluminum except 
bolsters, cross bear- 
ors, jacking beams 
and end sills 


City of Los Angeles 14 (no power cars) 


All aluminum except 
bolsters, cross bear- 
ers, jacking beams 
and end sills 


14 (no power cars) 


City of San Francisco 





City of Los Angeles All aluminum except 
and City of San bolsters, cross bear- 
Francisco ers, jacking beams 
and end sills 


All aluminum except 














Approx. Described in 

Total Amount Amount Alum. Average Railway Age 
of Aluminum Per Car Length of 
lb Ib Car, ft-in 





65,870 23,000 67-6 Feb. 3, 1934—page 184 


162,691 32,500 65-0 Oct. 13, 1934—page 427 






292,500 32,500 64.0 May 30, 1936—page 864 


288,000 32,000 66-0 May 30, 1936—page 864 









322,267 July 4, 1936—page 4 





322,267 32,200 72-0 July 4, 1936—page 4 





Jan. 29, 1938—page 224 





298,465 21,320 


298,465 21,320 77-2 Jan. 29, 1938—page 224 





824,428 22,280 84-9 








Union Pacific states that the use of aluminum allows 
weight savings of 20,000 lb per car and allows the use 
of thicker sheet and structural members. This permits 
its trains to carry one or two extra cars on steep western 
grades. 

Union Pacific engineers also look on weight sav- 
ing in terms of horsepower economy. Since it is esti- 
mated that one horsepower is required for each 500 lb 
of car weight, the 20,000 Ib saved on the average car 
reduces horsepower requirements by 40 per car. 

Approximately 450 aluminum-steel cars are in service 
or on order. These include the UP’s new dome-cars 
assigned to passenger, lounge and diner service. 

An average of 18,000 lb of aluminum is used in cur- 
rent UP passenger cars. This is used in the superstruc- 
ture, finish and trim of the car. 


Maintenance and Repairs 


An outstanding advantage of aluminum construction 
in trains is the ease of maintaining and remodeling cars, 
as well as repairing those damaged in derailments. Union 
Pacific has verified these facts through extensive experi- 
ence. 

When a UP aluminum car has been damaged, the 
riveted or lock-bolted construction allows easy disassem- 
bly of damaged parts. Where a section is beyond repair 
it can readily be replaced by a new one. 
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Regular maintenance of UP aluminum cars is simple. 
Since the UP uses paint on car exteriors, this presents 
a paint maintenance procedure. Aluminum offers a good 
base for paint and protection lasts the life of the paint 
itself. When the paint is scratched there is no rust for- 
mation, to spread and remove still more paint. 


Conclusion 


A number of conclusions of vital importance in the 
current re-evaluation of passenger service can be drawn 
from Union Pacific’s aluminum train experience. Prob- 
ably the most important was found in W. M. Jeffers’ 
analysis of the retired “City of Salina.” His statment 
reads: 

“Where a railroad was going to the extreme in 
reducing weight, aluminum was more durable and more 
practical than any other type of metal. So far as the 
condition of the cars was concerned, the train could have 
been continued in active service indefinitely.” 

The use of aluminum by the UP in both articulated 
and individual car design has proved that the light metal 
can be used with equal success in both types. 

The conclusions on the life and maintenance of alumni- 
num rolling stock are good. The growing pains have 
been overcome; and the proper alloys of light metal offer 
railroads an invaluable building material for passenger 
trains of the future. 































“IT’S IN OUR HANDS” says con- 
ductor R. E. Whitehead as he gives 
train orders to engineer W. J. Bowles 
at Acca Yard, Richmond, where ACL 
crews take over 109 for first time. 
Personal efforts of Coast Line person- 
nel play a large part in operating 
this special train. 





We Rode the ACL's 109 
-- TO. SEE WHAT MAKES IT GO 


And witnessed a fast-moving thoroughgoing operation that could be the 


winning reply to truck competition between Washington and Tampa 


By ROBERT B. KEANE 


Associate Editor 


Ai 5:48 one recent evening, Atlantic Coast Line Train 
109 made radio contact with the dispatcher at Rocky 
Mount, N.C., notifying him it was approaching the yard 
with 80 freight cars from Richmond and Washington. 

By 6:30 the 109 was moving out of the extensive 
Rocky Mount yard with a fresh crew, its equipment 
thoroughly checked and 30 cars added to its consist. 

The 109, providing overnight service between Potomac 
Yard and Florida, hadn’t been turned over to Rocky 
Mount yard forces until 6:07, but it received in the fol- 
lowing 23 minutes treatment usually reserved for heavy 
tippers at a super service gas station. 

That radio call from several miles north of Rocky 
Mount had put into motion a planned, systematic, rush 
operation that is the key to why this train is fast becom- 
ing the “baby” of the ACL and the “darling” of north- 
to-south shippers. The operation is simply a concerted, 
determined effort to get the 109 in and out of the yard in 
the shortest possible time. 

And what is true at Rocky Mount is true also at the 
other stops the 109 makes en route: at FA tower, an 
interchange point just below Richmond where it picked 
up 12 cars from the Chesapeake & Ohio the day we rode 
the train; at Florence, S.C., where for the first time cars 
were cut out of the 109; at Savannah, Ga., where trains 
running off through the important Waycross yard had to 
be met; and at Jacksonville, longest stopover point before 
the 109 went into the last lap to Tampa. 

It is the same procedure all along the line—top speeds 
between stops and maximum efficiency in the yards to 
keep this train moving. 
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As the southbound train, powered by four diesel units 
developing a total of 6,000 hp, eased into position, Rocky 
Mount yard was poised for action. 

Two switchers, one at the head end, the other toward 
the rear of the 109 as it came to a stop, idled in readi- 
ness. Thirty assorted freight cars were ranged on tracks 
along the length of the arriving train, placed according 
to classifications so they could most quickly be cut into 
109 among cars having like destinations. Inspection 
teams and oilers were assembled at the approximate 
center of the train and at both ends, to converge on each 
other from those points and make certain that each car 
was serviced. 

What might be considered a normal working crew had 
been augmented by all available personnel drawn from 
all over the yard as the 109 was given priority over less 
urgent work. Each man of this oversize crew had a par- 
ticular assignment with a particular way to perform it. 
A routine for getting the work done without delay but 
also without skimping on thoroughness and care had 
been developed through the experience of several months 
and when we saw the operation it moved precisely and 
methodically. 

The 109’s schedule calls for only a 15 minute stop 
at Rocky Mount, making such an operation a “must.” 
There isn’t time for leaving the task to less exacting 
procedures and, since the train is in the hands of Coast 
Line yard forces for the first time here, each car is 
scrutinized and serviced with special pains. 

The delay when we rode the 109—a matter of just 
eight minutes—was caused by the work involved in pick- 
ing up the 30 cars that were added to the train there 
that day, about double the usual number. 

Train 109 made its first run on March 22, 1954, re- 
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placing No, 209, It was inaugurated when the ACL man- 
agement became convinced that the way to win back 
whatever north-to-south traffic had slipped away over the 
years, and to build up the road’s volume to levels they 
felt the Coast Line ought to be handling, was to provide 
a service—and they stress “service’”—that would match 
or better anything else available. 

The ACL was primarily interested, of course, in stem- 
ming the inroads being made by truckers and it set out 
to meet this competition on the truckers’ own grounds, 
in a sense, by emphasizing the fast delivery schedules 
contemplated for the 109. 

The train is made up originally at the Potomac Yard 
of the ACL’s chief northern connection, the RF&P, leav- 
ing there daily at 11 a.m. with cars from the surround- 
ing territory and the Northeast in general. At first the 
schedule called for the train to clear Acca Yard at Rich- 
mond at 2:30 p.m. after picking up cars ready there for 
it. However, this time was moved back to 3:30 to 
allow shippers more time to make the train for next- 
morning delivery at Jacksonville. With the hour change 
at Richmond, though, there was no corresponding adjust- 
ment in the schedule for arrival at Jacksonville, leaving 
the hour to be made up by trimming time in the yards 
along the way or on the road. 

Total running time from Potomac Yard to Jacksonville, 
681 miles, is 19 hours and 45 minutes, including the time 
consumed in stops at FA (the C&O interchange), Rocky 
Mount, Florence and Savannah. Train crews are in- 
structed, moreover, to improve on this figure whenever 
possible and the 109 is often reported pulling into the 
Jacksonville yard as much as two hours ahead of schedule. 

The train we rode, as an example, was late leaving 


Rocky Mount and even later into Florence because of 
long stretches of slow speed track where road main- 
tenance was under way. But it pulled into Jacksonville 
before 6:30 a.m., better than 15 minutes ahead of 
schedule. The time was made up by yard forces at Flor- 
ence and Savannah and by running the train south of 
Florence at the ACL’s top freight speed of 65 mph. 


Compare These Times 


Looking at the 109’s schedule in comparison with some 
of the. Coast Line’s best Florida passenger trains, this 
operating time takes on added significance. The “West 
Coast Champion,” for one, makes the Washington-Jack- 
sonville run in 13 hours and 5 minutes; the “Havana 
Special” runs it in 15 hours and 40 minutes; and the 
“Everglades” takes 16 hours and 10 minutes. 

As a further illustration, Train 211, which might be 
considered an average freight train, makes the Wash- 
ington-Jacksonville run in 28 hours and 30 minutes, leav- 
ing the capital city at 8 p.m. and arriving at Jacksonville 
at 12:30 the second morning. 

Even with advance notice of such schedules, however, 
the 109 apparently attracted little if any more business 
when it first went into operation than had been handled 
by the 209. Shippers perhaps were cautious, wanted to 
see if the ACL could actually provide the sort of service 
that was promised. There are indications, too, that the 
road itself did not promote the 109 too hard at the outset, 
possibly taking time to let the operation “shake down,” 
as with trial cruises for ocean liners. 

In time, however, probably as word of the new sched- 
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ules and performance spread about, business improved 
noticeably. In June 1954 there were just 2,025 cars 
hauled on the 109. The same month a year later this fig- 
ure had increased to 3,000 cars hauled out of Richmond 
for Florence and beyond. 

And, in addition, a second section was put on, running 
somewhat later in the day but on the same not-a-moment- 
to-spare basis from Richmond to Rocky Mount. It han- 
dles fast freight classified for Rocky Mount or for con- 
nections with other trains at that point. 

Still another section, though the ACL considers it as a 
continuation of the second section, was put on later, 
making up at Rocky Mount with cars for Florence and 
beyond and leaving Rocky Mount in mid-afternoon so 
that it actually precedes the first section into Jackson- 
ville the following morning. 

With business still growing from Washington to Jack- 
sonville, Coast Line officers took another look at the 
service to see where it could be extended further, and 
on June 12 this year the 109’s run was stretched to 
Tampa, giving shippers next-evening service between Po- 
tomac Yard and that Gulf Coast Florida city. The same 
first-class freight service was continued over the added 
leg, where previously cars classified for Tampa had 
been cut out of the 109 at Savannah and routed via Way- 
cross. Now, even with a two-hour layover at Jackson- 
ville, the extra 238 miles across Florida adds only 101%4 
hours to the running time of the 109, for delivery in 
Tampa at 5 p. m., just 30 hours from Washington. 


One More Step 


The day after this Tampa service was inaugurated, 
the Coast Line took another step which, while actually a 
completely distinct move, further illustrates the road’s 
confidence that this type of service can be sustained. 

For, on June 13, 1955, a northbound companion to 
the 109, No. 110, was put on to run from Tampa to 
Washington on an even faster, tighter schedule. It 
leaves Tampa at 7:30 p.m., reaches Jacksonville by 2:45 
a.m., Clears there in under two hours, and is due to arrive 
at Potomac Yard by 12:15 a.m.. the following morning, 
a total of 2834 hours elapsed time. 

What distinguishes the 110 from the 109—other than 
its northbound movement—is that the 110 was originally 
designated as a special train to haul the phosphate rock 
which makes a large share of the ACL’s south-north 
tonnage. But this northbound service had hardly been 
inaugurated when labor troubles brought production in 
the Florida mines to a virtual halt, stripping, it would 
seem, the 110 of anything to haul. 

However, the schedules published for the 110 proved 
so attractive to Florida shippers of other merchandise 
that they billed their freight specifically for this train, 
with the result that the ACL found itself in the enviable 
position of being able to run the train—with negligible 
rock loads—at tonnages equaling or surpassing those that 
had been anticipated. 

Among those who saw the worth of the service were 
the perishable goods shippers, notably the frozen con- 
centrate manufacturers, many of whom found the 110 
more convenient to use than the Coast Line’s 210, a fast, 
all-refrigerator train running the same route. 

In time a second section was added to this north- 
bound train, too, running mainly from Savannah to 





PLENTY OF POWER is a must for 


the 109 in order to maintain its road- 


limit speed of 65 mph hauling 100- 
ear trains from Washington to Florida 
in 30 hours or less. Usual combina- 
tion of diesel units develops 6,500 hp. 





Florence with cars from western Georgia and northerly 
Gulf Coast points, although, when volume warrants it, 
this section may run as far as Richmond. 


Sources of the Traffic 


A natural question raised by these fast train opera- 
tions, both the 109 and 110, is “where does the new 
traffic come from?” 

Certainly, some of the volume hauled on these trains 
comes as a result of increased industrialization of the 
South which involves shipments of raw materials into the 
South and more finished products being shipped out. 
Some of the northbound tonnage comes from the con- 
centrate producers in Florida and, just as surely, a con- 
siderable volume is freight that has been diverted from 
slower, second-class trains to the 109 and 110. 

But part of it, possibly a major portion, must also 
have been diverted from competing truck lines now that 
rail service has been found superior with the new 
schedules to that the truckers can provide. The rail rates, 
still the same as they were under the old schedules, pro- 
vide additional incentives to shippers. 

Going back to the reasons for instituting the 109 in the 
first place, it is acknowledged that truck competition had 
become an increasingly serious factor to the ACL, par- 
ticularly with increasing numbers of refrigerator com- 
bines and larger capacity trailers appearing on the good 
roads and highways running along the East Coast. 

The attitude among Coast Line officers seems to be 
that, in the 109 service, they have found a way to com- 
bat the trucker. In fact, there is a somewhat restrained 
gleefulness because, if there is any “edge” in the com- 
petition now, it lies with the railroad. 

Already, some of the lessons born of experience with 
the 109 are being applied to other ACL operations. 
Starting October 31, an improved service for handling 
fruits and vegetables from Florida to eastern and west- 
ern destinations was set up in collaboration with other 
roads forming through routes with the Coast Line. Third 
morning deliveries for consumers in New York and Chi- 
cago have been made possible with produce from such 
Florida points as Fort Myers, Immokalee and Sarasota. 

Such procedures as the yard handling of the 109 are 
likely to be applied to other trains in varying degrees 
to cut intermediate terminal time. For, behind the opera- 
tion of this train is a background of concerted effort 
among officers and subordinate personnel in all depart- 
ments to make the operation succeed. 

In the planning stages for the 109’s operation, sched- 
ules were dovetailed with minimum leeway periods for 
the train to clear each yard in the shortest time. Simul- 
taneously, the schedule had to be geared to shippers’ 
needs to enable them to meet the train. Connections with 
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other trains had to be considered, too—particularly at 
Florence where the 109 meets the fast 129 to Atlanta via 
Augusta; and at Savannah, where it connects with the 
119 running to Waycross with freight for Birmingham 
and other Alabama points, Georgia and West Florida. 

Once the train was in operation, it became the job of 
division superintendents to make sure these schedules 
were maintained and to see that any flaws in the opera- 
tion that would tend to delay the train consistently were 
eliminated. The details of how many men would be 
needed to clear a train through a given yard in the time 
allowed were worked out and the methods used in in- 
specting equipment were perfected. 


Hot Boxes “Precooled” 


Immediately, the question of how to handle hot boxes 
became an obvious problem because there was not enough 
tolerance in the schedules to permit delays on the road. 

Just as apparent as the problem was the fact that the 
solution lay in treating the hot boxes, you might say, 
before they occurred. Techniques for handling disabled 
cars could be developed just so far to reduce the delay 
involved and so a program of preventive maintenance 
was worked out, tying in with the systems for rapid han- 
dling of the 109 in the yards. 

Inspection procedures were intensified and yard crews 
and supervisory personnel were alerted to be especially 
vigilant against all possible sources of journal failure. 
Finally, new standards were set for changing of brasses 
on this train and special facilities were set up, primarily 
at Rocky Mount, to permit brassing operations to be com- 
pleted without moving the affected car off its track. 

All this seems to have developed among ACL person- 
nel an attitude of special pride in this train. Its special 
nature is constantly stressed and yardman, brakeman, 
supervisor and clerk all seem to regard the 109 as one 
train that must be kept on schedule “regardless.” The 
brakeman tells you he looks longer and more carefully 
for signs of trouble as he scans the cars strung out 
around a curve. You get the impression from a conduc- 
tor that when he runs the 109 he is making sure that 
everything under his control goes extra smooth. 

You see an oiler actually running from journal to 
journal, checking everything thoroughly, but not taking 
time to walk between stops. You find a trainmaster ex- 
ceptionally well-informed on the details of this train’s 
operation and you learn that he and others like him have 
ridden it for weeks at a time studying its operation. 

The results of all this would seem to be seen in the 
extensions of the service—the two additional sections, 
the addition of Tampa to the 109’s run, the inauguration 
of the 110—and the very distinct impression that the 
ACL has other things up its sleeve for this train. 
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D&RGW joins with NBC to present 


. “live” TV show from camera on a diesel 


‘ A television camera mounted in the nose of a Denver 
& Rio Grande Western diesel recently gave nationwide 
television audiences an “engineer’s eye” view of the 
road’s scenic Moffat Tunnel route. The live telecast, 
described as the first ever made from a moving train, 
was part of the National Broadcasting Company’s Sun- 


day TV program, “Wide Wide World.” 


The nose camera was connected to a microwave “dish” 
mounted in the front of a special Vista Dome. This 


“dish” transmitted the picture to a similar “dish” on a 
nearby mountainside from which it was fed into a micro- 
wave relay and in turn to the nationwide network. 

Television cameras were also placed on a nearby hill- 
side to photograph the train from above while it was 
rounding a long sweeping curve. Weeks of preparation 
by the Rio Grande and television and telephone tech- 
nicians went into the one minute, 15-second program. 
Locating cameras, testing relay locations, installing 
equipment in the train, and numerous test runs were 
all part of the preparation. 

One day before the telecast the entire train made a 
“dress rehearsal” run to check timing, equipment, and 
transmission. The special train consisted of seven coaches, 
one Vista Dome coach, and two lounge cars. All special 
equipment was carried in a ski train snack car behind 
the locomotive. Special television sets were installed in 
each coach so passengers could see what the camera saw 
throughout the trip. 








MICROWAVE “DISH” transmitted the picture from the 


camera to a similar “dish” on a nearby hillside. 
A NATIONWIDE AUDIENCE saw this view (right) from 


above as the special train passed around a long curve. 
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Telecasting—from a Moving Train 


















































TELEVISION CAMERA mounted in the nose of a Rio 
Grande locomotive ready to make live telecast from a movy- 
ing train. 








KEYNOTE SPEAKER at the RSPA 
meeting, R. E. Johnson, vice-president 
—operations, Rock Island, is at the 
podium. Others on the platform (left 
to right), N. A. Sorenson, SP, RSPA 
vice-president; W. A. McClintic, C&O, 
RSPA president; and G. B. Dutton, 
DT&I, RSPA program chairman. 


How Much Operations Research? 


Railway Systems and Procedures Association hears need for this management 


tool is great—Use and advantages of research techniques examined 


T here is real need for research into all phases of rail- 
road operations. This thought, expressed by R. E. John- 
son, vice-president-operations of the Rock Island, caught 
perfectly the theme of the December 6-8 meeting in 
Chicago of the Railway Systems and Procedures Asso- 
ciation. The association’s program consisted of case 
studies of research as applied to railroading. 

One of the problems mentioned by Mr. Johnson as 
urgently needing solution, if the railroads are to keep 
increasing expenses in line with revenues, is control of 
inventories of materials and supplies. On the last day of 
the meeting, representatives of the Southern Pacific and 
Stanford Research Institute described that railroad’s new 
inventory control system. This system, in effect only a 
few months, is enabling the SP to reduce substantially 
the cost of running its supply operations while cutting 
the value of inventory carried. Members of the team who 
made the presentation were: L. E. Hoyt, assistant to 
general manager, SP; George Feeney, senior operations 
analyst, Stanford Research Institute; G. C. Freeborn, 
assistant to general purchasing agent, SP; and G. E. Hin- 
ton, assistant general storekeeper, SP. 

The heart of the SP’s new system is an effort to bal- 
ance costs of the various basic expense elements in sup- 
ply operations. Thus, the system is designed to give 
the railroad the most economical balance when the fol- 
lowing expenses are considered: (1) cost of holding 
materials; (2) cost of running short of materials; and 
(3) cost of placing orders. 

Materials holding and order costs are relatively easy 
to determine, the SP representatives pointed out. The 
real difficulty was to determine the cost of a stores de- 
partment’s failure to have on hand some item of supply 
when it was needed by the using department. After con- 
sultation with the using departments the SP-SRI team 
came up with the answer that on the average each such 
shortaze cost the SP $1.60. 

With costs determined it was relatively simple for Stan- 
ford Research Institute’s Operations Research people 
to come up with figures for new order levels to balance 
these costs. The mathematical equations developed, how- 
ever, were too complex to be managed readily by the 
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section stockmen, the people who have to handle the 
system which dictates when to order and how much. 
Hence, the new instructions for the stockmen had to be 
put up in a simple form to allow for speedy operation. 
Lower and upper limits for stocks were defined for items, 
with two main factors considered—(1) average monthly 
consumption; and (2) price of the item. Order level 
tables showing all the data necessary for operating the 
system successfully were prepared. 

Once these tables had been worked out, SP and Stan- 
ford Research thought it desirable to “prove” how the 
system would work out. A field trial, while desirable, 
would take too long. Hence, an electronic computer was 
brought into the picture. 

A random sample (one per cent) of the 70,000 items 
covered by the new procedures was selected, and all 
data pertinent to ordering, storing, or shortages of these 
items for a twenty month period was collected. The com- 
puter was programmed so that it would simulate all the 
decisions of the section stockman in regard to ordering, 
when applying the new rules to the stock situation at the 
beginning of the period, plus subsequent consumption. 
Then results under the old and new systems were com- 
pared. It was found that the number of orders would 
be reduced, the number of shortages would be cut 
slightly, while the amount of money tied up in inventory 
declined substantially. Thus, in about two hours of 
machine time the SP was able to see how its proposed 
system probably would work out. The computation 
involved in getting the answers, Mr. Feeney estimated, 
would have required about 12 man-years to work out by 
conventional means. 

With its new system “proven,” the SP felt justified in 
putting it into effect. The new inventory procedures were 
installed gradually over a four-month period beginning 
about mid-year 1955. To date, the SP reports, every- 
thing’s working nicely. 

Mr. Johnson, in his keynote address, also mentioned 
the railroads’ need for market research activity, to deter- 
mine customer desires as well as traffic available to the 
carriers. Two officers from Railway Express Agency 
followed Mr. Johnson on the platform and described how 
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a combination of market research and planned merchan- 
dising is enabling that carrier to regain some busi- 
ness, 

George Cole, REA’s director of market research, told 
how the use of consumer research sampling techniques 
is enabling the agency to determine potential business 
available to REA and the level of rates necessary to get 
that business. Coupling to this research knowledge of 
the cost of handling additional traffic levels, REA is able 
to determine how profitable specific rate reductions can 
be to the carrier. 

But rate reductions alone do not always bring in the 
business carriers think they should. E. L. Inwood, direc- 
tor of business planning of REA, explained to RSPA mem- 
bers and guests how REA goes about merchandising new 
commodity rates, or new services, it establishes. Advertis- 
ing in practically all its forms is used by the carrier to 
get its message across to the shipper public. TV and 
radio spot announcements are used, as well as direct 
mail, business papers serving the industry which gets 
the new rates, and newspapers in the areas where such 
business originates. REA’s press relations department 
gets to work to see that newspapers in the traffic-originat- 
ing areas, as well as areas where consumption of the 
product to be shipped is heavy, carry news stories on 
the new service or rates. Trade associations affected are 
urged to get out to their members notices, furnished 
by REA if desired, of the new tariffs and other details. 


Industrial Engineering 


A group of New York Central officers talked of the 
advantages of industrial engineering as a management 
tool. A. W. Laskoske, general manager, NYC Lines East, 
told how the road’s industrial engineering department, 
led by A. B. Pulliam, chief industrial engineer, cooperat- 
ing with line officers, had gone about studying a yard 
consolidation project at Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Laskoske 
said that the new yard, which would replace seven present- 
day yards, would save NYC customers some 225,000 car- 
days per year on freight being handled into and out of 
Buffalo. This would be possible, he said, in part through 
eliminating duplicate handling and provision of better 
facilities for classifying cars. 

A. A. Burkhardt, the NYC’s general supervisor of sta- 
tions and motor service, stated that Mr. Pulliam’s indus- 
trial engineers, working with line officers, had installed 
new methods for handling freight at one large station 
on the system. The new methods led to an increase in 
production there of 30%, Mr. Burkhardt said, and had 
cut the cost of operations by 23%. 

New York Central personnel also described the advan- 
tages which the IBM-650 electronic data processing 
machine had brought to their car accounting work. The 
speed with which the machine works, said H. M. Tirmen- 
stein, NYC auditor car accounts, has enabled the rail- 
road to handle a substantial increase in car records dur- 
ing part of 1955, with no increase in personnel. W. L. 
McFarland, assistant auditor car accounts, and L. W. 
Pingel, Jr., a special representative of IBM, also told of 
some further advantages which would accrue to the rail- 
road, when, some time in 1957, an IBM-705 electronic 
computer would be put to work. One of these advantages 
is that the railroad will then be able to get a daily printed 
record of the last move of every car on line. Also the 
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JOHNSON ASKS SOME 
QUESTIONS 


In pointing out areas where more research into 
railroad operations is called for, R. E. Johnson, 
vice-president—operations, Rock Island, said to his 
RSPA audience: 

“I'd like to know: 

“Why we use an accounting document for car 
movements; 

“Why so much clerical time is spent on an elabor- 
ate system of reporting past activities and compari- 
sons, rather than current activities; 

“Why we spend so much time with freight trains 
at each terminal; 

“Why it is necessary to wait so long for actual! 
figures on performance, both income and expense; 

“Whether our trains, both freight and passenger, 
are being operated to suit the customers’ require- 
ments, or... our convenience; 

“What is the rate of return on the specialty cars 
or special parts cars; 

“If the .rate of return on trucks, trailers and 
automobiles used in maintenance-of-way work is 
commensurate with the expense of purchasing and 
operating such equipment; 

“Why our car distribution system is so antiquated: 

“Why we could not have a ticket which . . . would 
permit the agents’ and auditors’ accounting to be 
accomplished automatically by the use of specialized 
equipment.” 





Mr. Johnson also called for research on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

The cost of—and returns from—special services 
performed; 

Utilization of the potential capacity of all types of 
equipment; 

Labor and material costs for units of work per- 
formed in repair of equipment; 

Overhead shop expenses in relation to production; 

Simplification of freight tariffs; 

The feasibility of a central “bureau” equipped 
with electronic computers, for doing the data proces- 
sing work of a number of roads. 





NYC will be able to know daily its current debit or 
credit per diem position. Further, it will be possible for 
the road to get a daily car delay report by location. 

E. E. Slack, assistant superintendent, motive power 
and equipment, Chesapeake & Ohio, told of his rail- 
road’s work simplification program in the mechanical 
department. Work simplification is defined by Mr. 
Slack as an organized “common sense” approach applied 
to analysis of the methods used in doing work. The 
C&O approach, Mr. Slack said, tries to get people inter- 
ested in wanting to find better methods. Results of the 
program, he declared, have been excellent. 

J. L. Parker, manager of the Pennsylvania’s mechani- 
cal department methods and cost control group, stated 
that the work of this group had helped the PRR cut by 
about $10 million, yearly, its maintenance of equipment 
costs. Mr. Parker outlined briefly some of the produc- 
tion indices set up for measuring the efficiency of the 
railroad’s mechanical forces. 
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NEW EXTENSION, shown by broken line, will tap unde- 
veloped area rich in mineral resources, 


TRUSS SPAN on north shore is in position in this view 
and is being used as anchor while span over main channel 
is erected by cantilever method. Note ties connecting top 
chords. 





Engineers Use Cables and Cunning 


- In constructing bridge across turbulent river in Canada it was necessary to 


W hen a new line is built up to a stream, the obvious 
way to construct a truss bridge across it is to start on 
the near shore, but conditions sometimes prevent use 
of the obvious procedure. Canadian National engineers 
recently found it necessary to do the job in reverse; con- 
struction had to be started on the far shore, requiring 
that materials and members be carried across the river 
piece by piece. Another interesting aspect of the project 
is that one of the two truss spans comprising the bridge 
was erected, at least partially, by the cantilever method. 

The bridge in question is on a new line being built 
by the CNR to tap an undeveloped region in the Chi- 
bougamau area of northern Quebec. The new line is an 
extension of a branch that connects with the main line at 
Barraute, Que., and extends in a northerly direction 
through Beattyville. From the end of this branch, the 
new line, now under construction, will extend northeast- 
erly 159 miles into the Chibougamau area. It will then 
swing easterly to connect with another CNR line at St. 
Felicien in the Lake St. John area. The whole project 
will require the construction of 294 miles of line, which 
will include a 6-mile segment extending to the townsite 
of Chibougamau. 


Swift Stream Was Problem 


The railroad is encountering the usual problems in- 
volved in constructing a new line into rugged, sparsely 
inhabited country. The most difficult single obstacle was 
presented by the Bell river, 11 miles from Beattyville. 
This is a swiftly flowing stream in which the current 
has an estimated velocity of 20 knots. For this location 
CNR engineers decided on a two-span through-truss 
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start erection operations on far shore and work back 








bridge on concrete abutments and center pier. A length 
of 200 ft was selected for each of the two truss spans. 

One of the spans extends over the main channel, while 
the other (the most northerly) is on dry ground; at 
least it was dry at the time of construction. Because of 
the swift current, it was not practical to use falsework 
in constructing the span across the main channel. For 
this reason it was decided to erect this span by the canti- 
lever method, using the other, or northerly, span as the 
anchor. This procedure, of course, required that the 
latter span be erected first. 


Cableway for Carrying Materials 


Materials for the bridge were brought in over the new 
line that had been built up to it from the south. The 
railroad then faced the problem of getting the bridge 
materials across the river to start construction of the 
bridge. 

For this purpose a cableway was constructed, which 
involved the erection of a needle mast on the north 
shore. 

This mast was fabricated from members _trans- 
ported over 17 miles of highways and through 12 miles 
of dense bush. From the mast the cableway extends to 
an A-frame on the south shore. 

To permit men to move back and forth over the river 
during the construction operations, a catwalk was sus- 
pended between the south abutment and the intermediate 
pier. As a safety precaution, life preservers were placed 
at intervals on the catwalk. 

The first step in the bridge-erection work, after the 
substructure had been built, was to provide temporary 
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MEMBERS for bridge are brought to site over newly built 
track and then take... 


. - . TO THE AIR by means of cableway (right). This 


member is on its way to north shore span off to the right. 


LOOK AHEAD (center) shows needle mast for cableway 
on north shore and new roadbed extending into bush. 


LOOK BACKWARD (bottom) from top of northerly (an- 
chor) span, showing span over main channel taking shape. 
Note base of A-frame support for cableway. 


wood falsework for the erection of the northerly span. 
After this span was in place it was used as the anchor- 
age while the span over the river was erected from the 
north shore by the cantilever method. This is the first 
time Canadian National engineers have used the canti- 
lever method of construction, although other bridges on 
the system built by private firms have been erected by 
that method. 

A number of other steel bridges will be required in 
the construction of the new line but they'll all be smaller 
than the Bell River bridge. Also an aggregate total of 
about 1,600 lin ft of wood trestles will be constructed. 

The track structure will consist of 85-lb rail laid on 
treated softwood ties. All ties will be plated. The maxi- 
mum grade encountered on the new line will be 1.25 per 
cent and the maximum curvature will be 4 deg. Sidings 
will be spaced at intervals of 10 miles. 

It is estimated that the new line will cost approximately 
$35 million. Private construction firms are doing the 
clearing and grading work, the installation of culverts. 
and the construction of trestles and bridge substructures. 
The track-laying and ballasting operations are being done 
by CNR forces. 

Ore deposits of more than 10 million tons have already 
been discovered in the Chibougamau area. The resources 
consist of gold, silver, copper and zinc. There is also 
said to be a good possibility that iron ore is present in 
the area. Forest growth immediately adjacent to the 
new line is estimated at 12,000 square miles, represent- 
ing a total of about 12 million cords of wood. 

Surveys for the Chibougamau area project began in 
May 1953. The line from Beattyville to Chibougamau is 
expected to be open by the end of 1956. 
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Figures of the Week 





Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended December 10 totaled 727,- 
228 cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on December 15. 
This was a decrease of 988 cars, or 
0.1%, compared with the previous 
week; an increase of 73,697 cars, or 
11.3%, compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year; and an increase 
of 75,277 cars, or 11.5%, compared 
with the equivalent 1953 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended December 3 totaled 728,- 
216 cars; the summary, compiled by 
the Car Service Division, AAR, fol- 
lows: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 

For the week ended Saturday, December 3 


District 1955 1954 1953 

OD giscses 124,880 110,004 112,931 
Alleghany ..... 143,801 119,319 126,437 
Pocahontas .... 60,672 50,173 48,699 
Southern ...... 133,158 123,299 120,937 
Northwestern .. 83,905 79,637 76,029 
Central Western 125,275 120,524 119,126 
Southwestern .. 56,525 58,821 57,867 


Total Western 
Districts ..... 265,705 258,982 253,022 


Total All Roads 728,216 661,777 662,026 


Commodities: 
Grain and grain 








products .... 47,064 48,666 44,194 
Livestock ...... 11,835 10,122 9AlP 
” ee oe 147,549 121,584 116,813 
DE Neda ks. v6 13,158 8,765 11,531 
Forest Products . 43,613 44,971 42,469 
ND. i eate seis es 26,604 17,982 19,114 
Merchandise I.c.!. 61,141 61,033 64,555 
Miscellaneous .. 377,252 348,654 353,931 
December 3 .. 728,216 461,777 662,026 
November 26 .. 676,685 583,520 596,230 
November 19 .. 771,648 697 ,346 725,732 
November 12 .. 796,632 708,749 727 058 
November 5 .. 808,709 696,026 747,868 





Cumulative total, 
48 weeks ..35,194,709 31,528,962 35,986,825 


AAR Price Index Reached 
All-Time High in October 


The Association of American Rail- 
roads’ price index was at an all-time 
high of 130.2 in October. The previous 
peak was this year’s April figure of 
126.2, the index having dropped, mean- 
while, to 125.8 in July. 

This was shown by the latest issue 
of the index which is_ published 
quarterly by the association’s Bureau 
of Railway Economics. The index re- 
flects average unit prices of materials, 
including fuel, on the basis of the 
average of the mid-year spot prices 
of 1947, 1948 and 1949. 

October’s 130.2 was an increase of 
6.3 points above October 1954’s 123.9. 
The latter was only one-tenth of a 
point above October 1953’s 123.8. 





Briefly ... 


. « » Support of salary increases for 
ICC members up to at least $21,000 was 
approved by the User Panel of the Trans- 
portation Association of America at Chi- 
cago recently. 















NEW UNION PACIFIC stockyard facil- 
ities at Council Bluffs, Ia. (above), 
have been completed at an estimated 
cost of $50,000. There are 40 pens, 
each capable of holding a carload or 
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more of stock, and eight double-deck, 
stair-step type loading chutes for safe, 
fast and easy loading and unloading. 
Alleys and crowding pens are floored 
with concrete. 





Parmelee Sues Railroads For $8.5 Million Damages 


The Parmelee Transportation Com- 
pany has filed an $8.5 million damage 
suit against 2] railroads, the Western 
Passenger Association and three sta- 
tion companies. 

Parmelle contends the railroads owe 
$7 million for baggage handling in 
which passengers checked their bag- 
gage between Chicago stations but 
failed to use their transfer coupons 
for their own transportation. 

The suit asks an additional $1.5 
million for “improper diversion of 
trafic’—claiming the rail carriers 
diverted business to other carriers in 
violation of the agreement with 
Parmelee. 

The Parmelee agreement with the 
railroads at Chicago was terminated 


officially September 30. On October 1, 
the station-to-station transfer service 
was taken over by the Railroad Trans- 
fer Service, headed by John L. Kee- 
shin. 

In another development last week, 
Federal Judge Walter J. LaBuy ruled 
that the Keeshin-operated transfer serv- 
ice has no right to transfer through 
passengers in Chicago, because it 
holds no city terminal vehicle licenses. 

The judge denied a motion by the 
railroads for a temporary injunction 
restraining the city from enforcing 
an ordnance requiring such licenses. 
\ spokesman for the city said he does 
not believe the city will take action 
against Railroad Transfer Service 
pending appeal. 





Heineman Sells Interest in Monon 


Ben W. Heineman and his associates 
recently sold their Monon _ stock 
holdings. The sale, at $25 a share, 
involved about 73,000 shares of the 
Monon’s class A common stock, ap- 
proximately 20% of the outstanding 
portion of the issue. 


Mr. Heineman, who is chairman of 
the executive committee of the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis, told Railway Age 
the stock had been purchased by. the 
firms of Sutro Brothers and Gruss & 
Co. of New York, for their own ac- 
counts, 





Chicago & North Western-Mil- 
waukee.—Merger Report Next May. 
—It has been announced by both roads 
that C&NW-Milwaukee consolidation 
studies have progressed to such an 
extent that reports will be made to the 
roads’ respective stockholders’ meet- 
ings in May 1956. 


Northern Pacific. Stock Split Pro- 
posed.—NP. stockholders, at the an- 
nual meeting next April, will be asked 
to approve a two-for-one split in the 
road’s common stock. 





Western Maryland.—7o Eliminate 
Preferred Arrearages——WM directors 
have voted to eliminate the $108.50- 
per-share dividend arrearages on the 
7% cumulative first preferred stock 
by declaring the following dividends, 
all payable December 28 to stockhold- 
ers of record December 23: $7 a share 
for each of the years beginning July 
1, 1940, when payments on the issue 
were suspended, to the 1955 year-end 
on June 30, and $3.50 a share for the 
six months ending next December 31. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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A COAST TO COAST 


y . A 


FUEL INJECTION 
EQUIPMENT! 


ALASKA 
Anchorage, Reeve Alaska Airmotive, 2424 E. 
5th Ave. 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Charlie C. Jones Battery & Elec., 300- 
322 West Jefferson St. 
CALIFORNIA 
Bakersfield, Automotive Diesel & Electric Co., 
1017— 30th Street 
Los Angeles 21, Magneto Sales & Service Co., 
751 Towne Avenue 
Sacramento, Langner & Rifkin, 1116—15th Street 
San Diego 1, Electric & Diesel Equipment Co., 
1254 Kettner Blvd. 
San Diego, Seacord Pump and Injector, 1337 
India Street 
San Francisco 3, Furrer & Uster, Inc., 225—7th St. 
Wilmington, Diesel Control Corporation, 218 
North Marine Ave. 
COLORADO 
Denver 3, Central Supply Co., 1171 Lincoln Street 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 1, Spencer Electric Co., Inc., 40 West 
Beaver Street 
Miami 36, Florida Diesel Service Co., 1930 
North Miami Ave. 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 3, Auto Electric & Magneto Co., 477 
Spring Street, N.W. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 16, Illinois Auto Electric Co., 2011-37 
Indiana Avenue 
Rock Island, Lohse Automotive Service, Inc., 430 
17th Street 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis 4, Gulling Auto Electric, Inc., 450 
North Capitol Ave. 
IOWA 
Des Moines 9, Electrical Service & Sales Co., 1313 
Walnut Street 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville 4, Ellingsworth Auto Electric Co., 1003 
East Broadway 
LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge, Womack Bros. Diesel Service, 
6983 Airline Highway 
Bossier City, Vaughan Tractor & Auto Parts Co., 
605 West Street 
Mail Address: P.O. Box 661, Shreveport, La. 
Morgan City, Landry's Diesel Injector Service, 
P. O. Box 246 
New Orleans 21, Gerhardt’s Fuel Injection 
Service, 2501 Jefferson Highway 
New Orleans 13, John M. Walton, Inc., 1050 
Carondelet St. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 1, Parks & Hull Automotive Corp., 1033 
Cathedral St. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Newton Upper Falls, W. J. Connell Co., 210 
Needham Street, Newton Industrial Center 
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MICHIGAN 


. Detroit 2, Knorr-Maynard, Inc., 5743 Woodward 


Ave. 
MINNESOTA 
Hibbing, Diesel Service Co., 1800 East Third Ave. 
Minneapolis 6, Diesel Service Co., 2509 East 
Lake St. 
Minneapolis 2, Reinhard Bros. Co., Inc., 11 South 
9th Street 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson, Womack Bros. Diesel Service, 1321 S. 
Gallatin Street 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City 8, Electrical & Magneto Service, 
Inc., 2538 Grand Avenue 
St. Lovis 23, Diesel Fuel Injection Service Co., 
9331 South Broadway 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha 2, Carl A. Anderson, Inc., 16th & Jones St. 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark 2, Tire Trading Co., 239 Halsey Street 


NEW YORK 
Brooklyn 32, A & D Diesel Service, Inc., 145 
21st Street 
Brooklyn 38, E. A. Wildermuth, Inc., 1102 Atlantic 
Avenue 
Buffalo 9, Hettrich Electric Service, 1032 Ellicott St. 
Troy, Ehrlich Electric Service, Inc., 200 Fourth St. 
Uniondale, A & D Diesel Service of Hempstead, 
811 Nassau Road 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh, Diesel Injection Sales & Service, Inc., 
3015 Hillsboro Street 
Raleigh, Diesel Injection Service, 200 Fourth Ave. 


OHIO 
Cleveland 14, Cleveland Ignition Co., 1301 
Superior Ave., N.E. 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 3, Magneto Ignition Co., 701 West Fifth St. 


OREGON 
Portland 14, Automotive Products, Inc., 1700 
Southeast Grand Avenue 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Harrisburg, Penn Diesel Service Co., 100 Prince 
Street 

Hazleton, Penn Diesel Service Co., No. Church at 
27th St. 

Philadelphia 32, J. W. Parkin, Jr., 2251 N. 
Broad Street 

Pittsburgh 6, Automotive Ignition, 6358 Penn 
Avenue 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis 4, Automotive Electric Service Co., 982 

Linden Avenue 


AUTHORIZED 


TEXAS 
Corpus Christi, Womack Bros., 2002 Leopard St. 
Dallas, Beard & Stone Electric Company, 3909 
Live Oak St. 
El Paso, Reynolds Battery & Magneto, 801 
Myrtle Avenue 
Houston 1, Beard & Stone Electric Company, 
Milam at Polk St. 
Houston 11, Magneto & Diesel Injector Service, 
6931 Navigation Blvd. 
Odessa, Electric Service & Supply, 1601 N, 
Grant St. 
San Antonio 3, Womack Bros., 123 West 
Carolina 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 2, Diesel Electric Service & Supply 
Co., 60 East 13th St., South 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk, Diesel Injection Sales & Service, 808 
Union Street 
Richmond 20, Charles H. Woodward Electric 
Company, 709 West Broad St. 
Salem, Diesel Injection Sales & Service, 814 
8th Street 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 1, Seattle Injector Co., 2706 Second Ave. 
Spokane 2, Sunset Electric Co., North 703 
Division St. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin Magneto Co., 918 North 
Broadway 
Canada 
ALBERTA 
Calgary, Hutton’s Ltd., 131—IIth Ave., West 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Fred Holmes Fuel Injector Sales & 
Service, Ltd., 627 Bidwell Street 
Vancouver 4, Magneto Sales & Service, Ltd., 
126 Gore Ave. 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Fredericton, Stairs Brothers, 493 Northumberland 
Street 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
St. John’s, A. H. Murray & Co., Ltd. 
QUEBEC 
Montreal, International Electric Co., 1037 
Bleury St. 
ONTARIO 
Toronto, Diesel Equipment Ltd., 139 Laird Drive, 
Leaside 


SCINTILLA DIVISION 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


Export Sales and Service: 
Bendix International Division 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Westinghouse 
Friction Draft Gear 
Type NY-11-F 
Certified A.A.R. 








* Exclusive Combination... 


High Absorption ana Low Reaction! 
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The energy of today’s railroading impacts is 
dissipated by friction within the Westinghouse 
Draft Gear. 

High absorption is characteristic of this partic- 
ular draft gear, in combination with low reaction. 
Shocks are absorbed without transmitting ex- 










well Friction 
Cae ter Spring 


Bols 





cessive forces to the car structure and lading. 
Damage claims are reduced to a minimum, ,your 
equipment is protected. Unnecessary and costly 
maintenance is avoided. 

The Westinghouse design provides proven real- 
istic protection ...continuing efficiency ...im- 
portant economies. 


Cardwell Westinghouse Co. 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


CARDWELL 





WESTINGHOUSE 
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MORE TONNAGE EVERY MONTH... 


is moving faster in trains powered by 
Fairbanks-Morse Train Masters. 


Their power and versatility prove .......escccseeses jour sousitleet wntlte pidiier tiey 


@) FAIRBANKS-MORSE Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
j Chicago 5, Illinois 


@ name worth remembering when you want the bes? 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES + RAIL CARS AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY * PUMPS + SCALES + WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT * MAGNETOS 








If it’s railroad material you need... 


We have tt! 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 
LOCOMOTIVES (Diesel, Gas, Steam CARS 
Box, Flat, Hopper, Gondola, Tank), CAR 
PARTS, RAILS, and all ACCESSORIES 


Back. Write f f 


HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
108 North State Street DEarborn 2-5422 
Chicago 2, Illinois Cable: Hymanmike! 








Gan 
Scharfenberg Couplings ? 
Dipcakacnisde wedeiendin | KEEP 


They prevent accidents and increase profitableness 










They onswer oll purposes. os many special coupler 


types ere evaliattle BUYING 


@ They hove been giving satisfaction in service since 
many yeors in all ports of the world 


T ‘ ~ 
Ask for our new cotclogve which ustrates our different L S SAVIN( S 
J ewe 









SCHARFENBERGKUPPLUNG GMBH BONDS 





BRAUNSCHWEIG 


Posto! Address. Solzgitter-Watensted! (Western Germany) 






















HERE'S A TIP FROM SANTA: 


“Why not give 
RAILWAY AGE 
for Christmas?” 
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Automatic Vapor Watchman Heaters actually pay 
you for the privilege of keeping idle Diesels safe, 
warm, fully expanded, always ready for the road. 

Fuel savings alone (compared with idling) return 
your investment in two years or less...in every cli- 
mate—winter and summer—wherever you operate. 

Too, because Watchman Heaters hold Diesel cool- 
ant at operating temperature, cylinders don’t shrink 
out-of-round, and formation of damaging sludge is 


the Diesel 
watchman 


that works 


for nothing 


reduced. With idling eliminated, engines need less 
maintenance. And standby equipment requires no 
attendants for hours, days—even weeks! 

These are some of the reasons why Vapor 
Watchman Heaters have quickly become today’s 
best investment for all Diesel power units, whether 
now in use or on order. 

Wire Vapor Chicago, collect, for the whole 
Watchman story. Just say “Number 51” 


VAPOR HEATING CORPORATION 


80 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


NEW YORK + ST. PAUL * WASHINGTON » PHILADELPHIA » ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO © HOUSTON » RICHMOND + LOS ANGELES © ST. LOUIS 
In Canada: Vapor Car Heating Co. of Canada, Ltd., 65 Dalhousie St., Montreai 3, Quebec 
Vapor Export Corporation * Vapor International Corporation, Ltd. » Room 1400, Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 4, Illinois 


it pays to keep Diesels ready-warm with the... 











(Continued from page 40) 


Authorization 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC.—To as- 
sume liability for $2,952,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part purchase of Talgo- 
type g quip , one diesel-electric 
unit, 225 hopper cars and 200 box cars at an 
estimated total cost of $3,936,625 (Railway Age 
October 17, page 16). The certificates, da 

r 1, would mature in 24 semiannual 
installments of $123,000 each beginning June 
1, 1956. Division 4 approved sales of the se- 
curities at interest rates of 3% for 99.2099—the 
bid of Halsey Stuart & Co.—which will make 
the annual cost of the proceeds. to the road 
approximately 3.15%. The securities were re- 
offered to the public. 


Security Price Averages 


Dec. Prev. Last 
13 Week Year 





Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway stocks 98.30 100.18 81.23 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds 97.74 97.63 97.41 


Dividends Declared 


ALLEGHENY & WESTERN.—guoranteed, $3, 
semiannual, payable January 1, 1956, to holders 
of record December 20. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE.—common, 
$1.25, quarterly, payable March 1, 1956, to 
holders of record January 27; 5% preferred, 
$1.25, quarterly, payable February 1, 1956, to 
holders of record December 30; extra, $3, pay- 
able January 13, 1956, to holders of record 
December 16. 


ATLANTA & WEST POINT.—year-end, $2, pay- 
able December 22 to holders of record Decem- 
ber 10. 


BEECH CREEK.—50¢, quarterly, payable Jan- 
vary 1, 1956, to holders of record December 15. 


CANADA SOUTHERN.—$1.50, semiannual, poy- 
able in U. S. funds February 1, 1956, to hold- 
ers of record January 16. 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY.—year- 
end, $2, payable December 23 to holders of 
record December 13. 


CLEARFIELD & MAHONING.—$1.50, semian- 
nual, payable January 1, 1956, to holders of 
record December 


COLORADO & SOUTHERN.—common, $1, year- 
end; $4 second preferred, $4, year-end; both 
payable December 29 to holders of record 
December 19. 

EAST PENNSYLVANIA. — $1.50, semiannual, 
payable January 17, 1956, to holders of record 
December 30. 

LOUISVILLE, HENDERSON & ST. LOUIS.—5% 
preferred, $2.50, semiannual, payable February 
15, 1956, to holders of record February 1. 


NEW YORK & HARLEM.—common, $2.50, semi- 
annual; 10% preferred, $2.50, semiannual; both 
payable January 1, 1956, to holders of record 
December 15. 

PHILADELPHIA & TRENTON.—$2.50, quarterly, 
payable January 10, 1956, to holders of record 
December 30 

PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE.—$1.50, quarterly, 
payable January 14, 1956, to holders of record 
December 16. 


PITTSBURGH, FORT WAYNE & CHICAGO.— 
common, $1.75, quarterly; 7% preferred, $1.75, 
quarterly; both payable January 3, 1956, to 
holders of record December 9. 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & POTOMAC.— 
voting common, $1, quarterly; extra, 50¢; divi- 
dend obligations, $1, quarterly; extra, 50¢; 6% 
guaranteed, $1.50, extra; 7% guaranteed, $1.50, 
extra; all payable December 15 to holders of 
record December 5. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE.—$1.25, quarterly, pay- 
able December 27 to holders of record December 
16. 


TENNESSEE, ALABAMA & GEORGIA.—50¢, in- 
crease, payable December 23 to holders of 
record December 2. 

WESTERN MARYLAND.—7% preferred, $108.50, 
arrears, payable December 28 to holders of 
record December 23. 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL.—$2, resumed, payable 
mae 10, 1956 to holders of record December 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL.—common, $2, payable 
January 10, 1956, to holders of record December 
as Payment since end of receivership 
in 


Supply Trade 





Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany has announced that the $5 
million appropriated earlier this year 
ta manufacture railway bearings will 
be spent at the Columbus plant. Work 
on the new railroad-bearing production 
unit will get under way immediately. 
On completion, about January 1957, 
it will have an annual capacity of 
160,000 bearings. 


Russell W. Boettiger, sales man- 
ager, Leslie Company, has been ap- 
pointed director of sales. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration has named the Box Car 
Equipment Company as _ national 
distributor of Fiberglas infestation 
control blankets for railway box cars. 


Directors of General Steel Cast- 
ings Corporation have approved 
arrangements to acquire the National 
Roll & Foundry Co., Avonmore, 
Pa., through exchange of stock. Na- 
tional Roll manufactures iron and 
iron alloy rolls for rolling mills in 
the steel and other industries. When 
the transaction is concluded it will be 
operated as a General Steel subsidiary. 


Frank D. Jackson, a member of 
the sales staff of Motor Wheel Cor- 
poration, has been appointed sales 
manager, Pressed Steel division. 


Cornell Dubilier Electric Cor- 
poration has moved its mid-west sales 
office to 5247 West Diversey avenue, 
Chicago. 


H. K. Porter Company has ac- 
quired Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
manufacturers of saws, files, bar and 
sheet steel, hand tools, machine knives 
and other allied products, in exchange 
for $6 million of its new 444% pre- 
ferred stock. Porter also has acquired 








HARRY E. CONNORS (above), dis- 
trict sales manager, National Bearing 
Division of American Brake Shoe 
Company, at St. Paul, has been ap- 
pointed general manager railroad 
sales, at Chicago. 


the business of Carlson & Sullivan, 
Inec., Monrovia, Cal., manufacturers 
of steel rules and measures. The lat- 
ter will operate as part of the new 
Henry Disston Division. 


OBITUARY 


R. H. Boyer, supplier of railroad 
equipment, Philadelphia, died Octo- 
ber 29, 


Traffic 


Build RR Leads, Then Sell 
Plant Sites, Fraser Urges 


Industrial and community planners 
have been urged by M-K-T President 
Donald V: Fraser to develop manu- 
facturing areas with railroad leads and 
other utilities installed even before 
individual sites are sold. 

Mr. Fraser said the Katy’s long 
experience with “communities of in- 
dustries” stems from the location of 
38 such manufacturing districts along 
its lines. Developments on Katy lines 
at Dallas “were the pioneering effort 
under this concept” and were the 
prototypes for industrial parks through- 
out the country, he told the Tulsa 
Chamber of Commerce December 9. 

The Katy’s role in industrial loca- 
tion, he went on, “has been manifold,” 
frequently involving assistance in en- 
gineering the tracts, but most often 
“in developing leads to prospects and 
in publicizing the district in national 
industrial circles.” 

His road now is engaged in a pro- 
gram to attract new industry. to the 
southwest by offering the services of 
location experts to the presidents of 
every firm in the United States em- 
ploying more than 200 persons, through 
distribution of an informative bro- 
chure, he said. 





Whitman Favors Appeals to 
ICC in State Abandonments 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should be empowered to review 
appeals from state decisions in aban- 
donment cases, F. B. Whitman, presi- 
dent of the Western Pacific, said at 
the December 6 meeting in Los An- 
geles of the Transportation Associa- 
tion of America. Appeals to the com- 
mission should be permitted, he said, 
if financial loss can be shown to re- 
sult from continued operation of fa- 
cilities a railroad wants to abandon. 

Mr. Whitman also said the ICC’s 
$12 million budget appropriation is 
inadequate. He pointed out that the 
commission’s personnel has been re- 
duced since 1934 when it had a $5 
million budget, while the number of 
carriers it supervises has increased 


from 1,000 to 21,000. 
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That’s what both railroads and shippers 
call Evans DF* equipped cars. And with good reason 
. . . because box cars so equipped transport lading 
so well that damage in transit is virtually eliminated. 


DF equipped cars provide a cost-and-time- 
saving service to shippers who need no longer pay for ‘‘deadhead” 
dunnage. They are designed to permit no slack .. . 
no damaging load-shifting . . . and full-car capacity loads 
are easily planned through multi-decking. 


Heavier loads per DF car are now increasing 
revenue per car mile for forty-two Class I railroads. 
DF cars are in constant demand as more shippers become 
aware of this ‘‘kid glove treatment” for their freight. 


*DF, a trademark of Evans Products Company . . . only Evans mates it! 


--- LOCKS IN LADING, ELIMINATES 


DF LOADER DAMAGE AND DUNNAGE 


FREE BOOKLET! There’s much more to the DF story of interest to both railroads and shippers. 
Write today for your copy of this interesting brochure to Evans Products Co., Dept. E-12, Plymouth, Mich. 
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ASF Brake Test Dynamometer permits close-range 
laboratory study of braking action . .. This unique ma- 
chine can duplicate the stresses and kinetic energy of stops 
from 150 mph on down—service or emergency—as well as 
low or high speed drags. 


ee 


ASF Brake Test Car furnishes final, on-line proof of 
brake design and brake performance ... Over 1800 
brakeway stops have been made to date with this ASF 
car—fitted at various times with ASF clasp, rotor and 
combination brakes. 





















or Combination 


~ and builds all three types of brakes 





4 
Railroad men may well ask why only one 
company— American Steel Foundries—is 
prepared to build any type of brake. 






The answer is experience. Not just the experience of building 
e brakes for 35 years, but the kind that comes from being the 
only company equipped to do a thorough, objective job of 
brake development. The Brake Dynamometer and the ASF 
Brake Test Car, shown on the opposite page, are typical of the 
specialized equipment it takes to do that job. 










But it takes more than specialized equipment. It 
takes men with the skill to design such equipment, 
with the technical background to use it properly, 
with the experience to interpret research data in 
practical terms. There’s no easy way to design and 
develop many different types of brakes; no substi- 
tute for testing each brake under conditions that 
are identical with on-line train operation. 













Ask your ASF Representative to show you the 
results of these on-line tests. That’s the sure way 







to find the type of brake with the characteristics 
you want. Only at ASF can you choose the brake 
that’s right for your road. 






AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
410 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, fl. 
Canadian Soles: int tional Equip t Co., itd., Montreal, Quebec 


Look for the MINT C) MARK of fine products 
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Developed by Research Tested On-Line... Proved In Service ... 
Special ASF-built machinery The completely equipped ASF Far more passenger cers are 
brings on-line brake probi Test Cor serves as a “proving equipped with ASF-built 






laborotory for clese- ground’’ for new develop- brakes than with all 
__ ments in brakes. mokes combined! — 
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A Message to Management... 


| e . rs 
y reducing corrosion damage I freight ca 





UNION PACIFIC 


USS COR-TEN Steel’s ability to pro- 
long life and keep maintenance 
costs low is due primarily to its 
excellent resistance to atmospheric 
corrosion—4 to 6 times that of car- 
bon steel, 2 to 3 times that of 
copper steel. And just as galva- 
nized copper steel lasts longer in 
the atmosphere than galvanized 
carbon steel, galvanized COR-TEN 
Steel lasts longer than galvanized 
copper steel—not because the zinc 
lasts longer but because of the 
better resistance of the base metal. 
These Union Pacific box car roofs 
verify this fact. 
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UNION PACIFIC 


cuts boxcar roof maintenance to a minimum 
with galvanized USS COR-TEN Steel 


5,700 box cars with roofs of galvanized USS Cor-TEN Steel were put into service by 
Union Pacific in 1937, ’38 and ’40. 

Last January, a representative group of these cars was inspected in Union Pacific’s 
Omaha Shops. After 15 to 18 years’ service the galvanized Cor-TEN Steel roofs of 16 
gauge steel, and some even of 18 gauge thickness, needed no repairs, and were “‘in ex- 
cellent condition with no signs of failure due to corrosion.” According to the shop 
superintendent, they expect these roofs to last the life of the cars, estimated at 25 





years. 

The mechanical and operating departments of Union Pacific — and top manage- 
ment in particular — have good reason to be pleased with the performance of USS 
Cor-TEN Steel in this equipment. It is because of such proved ability to prolong life 
and keep maintenance costs low that Union Pacific has used USS Cor-TEn Steel 
construction in a total of 17,580 box cars put into service since 1937. 


To date more than 190,000 freight cars of all kinds have been built better with USS 
Cor-TEN Steel. Many of these cars have been in service for twenty years. Most of 
them have been built on repeat orders after the original cars built had clearly shown 
that Cor-TEN steel construction will reduce maintenance repair costs by better re- 
sisting corrosion and mechanical damage .. . will increase time between heavy major 
repairs . . . will last longer and require fewer shoppings, which mean less downtime 
and extra revenue. 

Bear these facts in mind when you are looking for ways to reduce the steadily 
rising cost of car maintenance and operation. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH * AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO * NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. * UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


STATS 
See “THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR”—Televised alternate weeks—Consult your newspaper for time and station. (sll 4 
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os NEW STATION UTILIZES 
ELECTRICAL DEVICES 








NEW YORK, Apr. 29,1887 | inexpensive electrical de- 
Qar The obvious criticism of the | vices now so common this 
sar, new Glen Ridge station is | objection is largely obvi- 
{ the placing of the agent at ated. Electrical annuncia- 
\p- the end of the building far- | tors area great conveniencs 
i thest from the track, where | at any station, and should 
fer! he cannot have visual notice | be provided even where the 
ich of approaching trains; done, | agent has a good outlook; 
ra evidently for the comfort and where he does not have 
ged and pleasure of waiting pas- it they are doubly necessary. 
4 sengers, affording them an The engraving of the sta- 
©€S.| airy room, with a romantic | tion gives the correct idea 
leq | Prospect from the bay win- | of its outlines but black and 
© dow overhanging the cut. white lines are hardly ade- 
ixt But with the simple and | jah CS 
Xe 





The romance of electricity and railroads started slowly —then grew in a rush. 
A single decade bridged the use of “simple and inexpensive” electrical 
devices to the introduction of major railroad power, lighting and control 
installations. And with each innovation Graybar was there —analyzing and 
helping to solve the electrical problems that are also railroad problems. 

Sixty-five members of the Graybar sales staff specialize in railroad needs 
today. In communications, for instance, they'll be glad to work with you in 
the solution of any out-of-the-ordinary problem and furnish — without 
obligation — detailed installation recommendations, prices, specifications 
and such other data as you may require. And you can rely on the same 
experienced Graybar service in the fields of lighting, ventilation, power 
apparatus, control equipment and tools. 

The address of your nearby Graybar Railroad representative is listed in 
your Railroad Pocket List. He'll be glad to oblige whenever you need 


assistance. 









100,000 electrical items are 
distributed throughout the nation... 
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GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN OVER 120 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Railway Officers 





Jenks Succeeds Farrington 
As Rock Island President 


Downing B. Jenks, executive vice- 
president of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific since June 1953, has been 
elected president effective January 1, 
1956. 

Mr. Jenks succeeds J. D. Farring- 
ton, who will become chairman of the 
board, a newly created post. 

Mr. Farrington served as_ chief 
executive officer of the Rock Island 
from July 15, 1942, and became presi- 
dent in January 1948. He came to 
the road as chief operating officer in 
May 1936 after serving with the Bur- 
lington and the Great Northern. He 
entered railroad service in 1910, in 
the GN’s engineering department. 

Mr. Jenks, 40, entered railroad serv- 
ice with the GN after his graduation 
from Yale University in 1937. After 
service in World War II, he returned 
to the GN until October 1948, when 
he became general manager of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. He later 
was elected vice-president of the C&EI, 
a post he held until he joined the 
Rock Island as assistant operating 
vice-president in December 1950. 


John F. Nash Named 
President of P&LE 


John F. Nash, vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was named president of that road 
December 8. 


BOSTON & MAINE,—Ralph G. 
Fritch, division superintendent at 
Dover, N.H., has been appointed man- 
ager of head-end passenger traffic, 
having charge of all matters relating 
to procurement and handling of bag- 
gage, mail, express, milk, newspapers, 
and other head-end passenger train 
trafic. Mr. Fritch will report to P. J. 
Mullaney, vice-president—traffic on 
matters pertaining to rates and pro- 
curement, and to F. W. Rourke, vice- 
president—operations on anything af- 
fecting operations. Mr. Fritch started 
his railroad service with the B&M 
in 1939 in the engineering department, 
later transferring to the operating de- 
partment. In 1953 he was appointed 
superintendent, Portland division, at 
Dover, and recently was chairman of 
a Methods and Procedure Committee 
making studies of various activities 
on the road. 

Edward P. Moore has been ap- 
pointed foreign freight agent at New 
York. For the past 20 years Mr. Moore 
has been with the Waterman Steam- 
ship Company, New York, in both 
their foreign and domestic divisions. 


ELGIN, JOLIET & EASTERN. 
William R. Ware, Jr., assistant 
to superintendent car department, has 
been appointed assistant superintend- 
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NEW HAVEN.—A. B. Virkler Legate, 
project manager, has been named also 
system manager of public relations at 
New Haven. Thomas M. Foristall & 
Associates of New York, will continue 
to handle the road’s financial public 
relations activities. 





ent motive power and equipment. Ed- 
win Abraham, assistant to superin- 
tendent motive power and equipment 
at Joliet, has retired. 


MONON. — Forest B. Morlan, 
office assistant to vice-president traffic 
at Chicago, has retired after 43 years 
of service. His successor is Leonard 








E. Eich, district freight agent at 
Chicago, who in turn has been re- 


placed by Robert E. Martin. Adrian 
R. Voiss has been named general 
agent at Kansas City, Mo., succeeding 


John J. Duffy, retired. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC.—Paul A. 


Walsh, general freight agent at St. 
Paul has been appointed general 
freight traffic manager in charge of 
rates, succeeding Roy E. Smith, who 
retired December 1 after 53 years of 
service. Mr. Walsh’s successor is 
Irving C. Lawson, assistant to vice- 
president. 

J. D. Worthing, office engineer 
at St. Paul, has been appointed as- 
sistant engineer of construction for 
a 19-mile track relocation project near 
Noxon, Mont. Mr. Worthing’s success- 
or is R. W. Humphreys, assistant 
engineer. 


PULLMAN COMPANY.—Barton 
N. Lewis, acting chief purchasing and 
stores officer, has been appointed 
chief purchasing and stores officer. 


READING.—L. C. Bosler, Jr., 
division freight agent at Philadelphia, 
has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent there, succeeding 
Thomas P. Refbord, retired. Mr. 
Bosler has been appointed also gen- 
eral freight agent of the Reading 
Transportation Company. E. W. 
Schaefer, traveling freight agent at 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed general 
agent at Trenton, N. J., succeeding 


George N. Ewing, retired. 


SOUTHERN CLASSIFICATION 
COMMITTEE._-J. G. Kerr has been 
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named chairman and R. E. Boyle, 
Jr., has been appointed vice-chair- 
man at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Kerr has 
been chairman of the Southern Freight 
Association and Mr. Boyle has been 
acting chairman of the Southern 
Classification Committee and _ vice- 
chairman of the Southern Freight As- 
sociation. 


OBITUARY 


D. W. Allan, 57, general agent 
for the Canadian Paeifie at Boston, 
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Weighs 100 cars 
in 20 minutes 










Mass., 
tack. 


died December 6 of heart at- 


William Nicholas Bichler, 74, 
manager of the former Cowlitz, Che- 
halis & Caseade at Chehalis, Wash., 


died December 5 at Seattle, Wash., 
while there on railroad business. 
Rufus H. Flinn, 68, who retired 


a year ago as assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, Central region, Pennsylvania, 
at Pittsburgh, died December 8 in 
West Penn Hospital, after a brief ill- 


ness. 


LEFT: Weighing a car in mo- 
tion at Seven Islands. BELOW: 
Typical control and printing 
units at Seaboard’s Hamlet 
yard, 


mee ne 


All iron ore from the new Labrador fields—over 6 million tons in 1955— 
is weighed in motion by these Cox & Stevens electronic track scales. 
Installed by Iron Ore Company of Canada at Seven Islands, the scales 
automatically print-weigh a train of 100 cars in just 20 minutes! 

After extensive experience, the Company reports: “Fast motion weigh- 


ing.. 


. . Maintenanc 


. approximately twice as fast . . . accuracy equal to the best... 
maintained over longer periods . 


‘osts are low.” 


Many other modern railroad classification yards are now speeding 
all types of freight to destination... thus making available more cars... 
with accurate electronic motion weighing. The “Electro-Load” scales 
can be linked with machine tabulating, teletype or other automatic 
systems, saving time and paper work and preventing human error. 

See what Cox & Stevens electronic track scales can do to reduce 
weighing costs, speed up delivery, and increase customer service. 





COX & STEVENS ELECTRONIC SCALES DIV. 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA =“ 


WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT A Subsidiary of Neptune Meter Company 


















It Costs No More To Give More— 
If You Give The Bonus In Savings Bonds! 


If your company is one of the more than 45,000 com- 
panies that have the Payroll Savings Plan you know 
what your employees think of Savings Bonds — they 
spell it out for you every month in their Savings Bond 
allotments. 


If you don’t have the Payroll Savings Plan, and are 
wondering whether your people would like to receive 
their bonus in Bonds, here are a few significant facts: 


—every month, before they get their pay checks or 
envelopes—8,500,000 men and women enrolled in 
the Payroll Savings Plan invest $160,000,000 in 
U.S. Savings Bonds. 

—Payroll Savers hold their Bonds: From May 1, 
1951, to September 30, 1955, approximately $18.7 
billion E Bonds reached 10-year maturity dates. 


On September 30, 1955, approximately 70.3 % ofthe 
matured bonds were retained by their owners under 
the automatic extension plan. With additional in- 
terest earned since maturity dates ($560 million), 
cash value of the matured bonds held by individuals 
amounts to approximately $13.7 billion. 

—on September 30, 1955, the cash value of Series E 
and H Bonds—the kind sold only to individuals— 
totaled 39.7 billion dollars, a new high. 


To the Payroll Saver, and to the man who buys his 
Bonds at a bank (because his company does not pro- 
vide the Payroll Savings Plan) a One Hundred Dollar 
Savings Bond looks bigger and better and is bigger and 
better, than a check for $75. Make this a merrier 
Christmas for every employee. Give the gift that keeps 


on giving. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS — 














Chicago 3, Illinois 


PRIMARY PRODUCER OF ALUMINUM HAS 
AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for a develop- 
ment engineer to develop new uses for alumi- 
num in the Railroad and Railroad Car Building 
industries. Prefer an M.E. graduate who can 
work at or near the Chief Engineer level. Situs 
of position is Chicago. Some travel required. 


Our employees know of this ad. 


Write Box 512, RAILWAY AGE, 79 West Monroe St., 








Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 


FOR SALE 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


Used—As Is—Reconditioned 


RAILWAY CARS 


All Types 


SERVICE-TESTED® 


FREIGHT CAR 
REPAIR PARTS 


For All Types ef Cars 
—~e— 
LOCOMOTIVES 


Diesel, Steam, Gasoline, 
Diesel-Electric 


RAILWAY TANK CARS 
and STORAGE TANKS 


6.006 - 6,000 and 10,000-galien 
Cleaned and Tested 





SPECIAL OFFERING 
1—80-Ton 0-6-0 
Lima Steam Switching Lecometive 
Excellent 1.C.C. Cenditien 





RAILS 


New er Relaying 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


General Office 
13486 So. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago 33, Illinois 


New York Office 
50-c Church Street 
New York 7, New York 
Phone: BEekman 3-8230 

















FOR SALE 


10—Koppel and Western 30 cu. 
yd. Air Dump Cars. Lift 
type doors with side aprons. 
All steel. Bargain. 


80—ton General Electric diesel 
electric locomotive 500 HP 
Cumming engines. Built 
1947. 


80—ton Whitcomb diesel electric 
locomotive 500 HP Cum- 
mins engines. Rebuilt. 


44—ton General Electric diesel 


electric locomotive 380 HP 
Caterpillar engines 4 motor 
type. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT 
CO. 509 Locust St. St. Louis 1, Mo. 








Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
ie highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


WANTED 


Railroad male secretary or clerk 
to a railroad officer to supervise 
Chicago railroad sales office of 
a large corporation. Should be 
25 to 40 years old with five 
years’ railroad experience, be 
able to type customers’ letters 
and reports, and handle office 
routine without supervision. Com- 
pany has liberal retirement, life, 
health, and hospitalization insur- 
ance, and stock purchasing plans. 
Salary — whatever is necessary 
to obtain the right man for the 
job. Write giving outline of past 
experience and required starting 
salary. 


Box 1219, RAILWAY AGE, 79 
West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, 
IMlinois. 





Take advantage 


of space 


in this 


section 




















Low Cost 
Ink or Pencil Tracings 


Fast, personal service in re- 
drawing valuable pencil tracings, 
or touching up faded reproduc- 
tions to your specifications. Neat, 
freehand or mechanical lettering 
as requested. 20 years drafting 
experience. 

Quotations submitted promptly. 
No obligation. 
Christie Batlas 
17 Irving PI. Summit, N.J. 














Keep 
Buying 
U. S. 
Savings 


Bonds 








CHAIRMAN OF COMMISSIONERS 
VICTORIAN RAILWAYS 
GOVERNMENT OF VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 


APPLICATIONS are 
Chairman of Commissioners, Victorian Railways, 
Australia. 
(] The Victorian Railways comprise approximate- 
ly 5,000 miles of route track, with a staff of 
30,000, and utilizing steam, diesel and electric 


traction. 


Applicants for the 
sound 


should have a 


invited for the 


above-mentioned 


position of 


position 
knowledge of finance, 


administration, organization and preferably ex- 
perience in railway management. 

Applicants should state age and give particu- 
lars of experience and qualification. At present 
the salary is 6,000 pounds but applicants would 
assist by stating salary required. The initial ap- 
pointment will be for a period of five (5) years 
with re-appointment at the end of that term 


at the discretion 


f the Governor-In-Council. 


The closing date for applications is 29th Feb- 
ruary, 1956, and these should be addressed to 
the Minister of Transport, Railway Building, 
Spencer Street, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
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INCREASE SAFETY... 
INCREASE SERVICE LIFE with 


@ 


TYPE H 
TIGHTLOCK COUPLERS 


AF al 


o> Nay A 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: .*-. 
@ Increase safety against @ Reduce fatigue failures.’ ” 


. . : 4 v 
accidental uncoupling. @ Intercouple ‘with + existing 


@ Eliminate slack in coupler standard couplers... great- 
contour. ly reducing contour slack 
which normally exists. 


o's 


@ End noise caused by coupler 
slack. @ Insure positive engagement 
when coupling at slow 
speeds. 
© Ship by Rail 
© Travel by Rail 


@ Increase service life. 


THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 


Works: DEPEW, NEW YORK 
ADANAC SUPPLIES, LTD., Montreal, Que 


Boston + San Francisco + In Canada 
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YARD AUTOMATION does the rest 


As the cars uncouple at the crest of the hump, 
G-R-S Yard Automation takes over. Cars move 
swiftly, accurately, safely—automatically—to the 
classification tracks. 

Switches line up automatically, routing each car 
to the track destination fed into the system by 


Radar “eye” in retarder watches car; 
reports speeds to electronic computer, 
“brain” of G-R-S Yard Automation. 


pushbutton, punched tape, or other method. 
Electronic computers automatically calculate 
corrections for car rollability and route resistance. 
Radar automatically measures car speeds. Re- 
tarders operate automatically so that cars roll to 
classification tracks at safe coupling speed. 
Progressive roads are using G-R-S Yard Auto- 
mation right now to reduce yard delays, speed 
shipments, and cut damage claims. To get cars 
out of your yard sooner . . . to get more ton-miles 
per car-day ... to give service that gets and holds 
business . . . specify G-R-S Yard Automation, 


(JENERAL RAILWAY 
SIGNAL (OMPANY 


ROCHESTER 2, N. Y. NEW YORK 17 
CHICAGO 1 ST. LOUIS 1 








